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NEXT YEAR’S OUTING. 


NVITATION is extended to the 
Sierra Club to make its next 
annual excursion into the Grand 

Cajion of the Colorado. Special 
rates and accommodations will be 
provided to make the Cajion as 
convenient of access as the Yo- 
semite or the Tuolumne Meadows, 
or as Mt. Ritter, Mt. Dana, Mt. 
Gibbs, Mt. Lyell, 
or any of the 
mountains lying 
within the sphere 
which the Sierra 
Club regards as 
peculiarly its own. 

TheCaiion awaits 
exploration. Its 
magnitude, its al- 
together extraor- 
dinary nature, and 
its isolation have 
hitherto kept it out 
of the hands of the 
scientists and the skilled adventurers, but recent railway con- 
nections have brought it within range and it is now ready for 
an access of the mountain climber and of public and profes- 
sional curiosity. Stage riding, in order to reach it, has been done 
away with. Hotel and camping localities and facilities exist at its 
edge. And the time of the travelers can be spent entirely in search- 
ing its marvels and revelling in its limitless beauties. 

The full length of the Cajion has been traversed but once. That 
was by J. W. Powell of the U. S. Geological Survey, in 1869, who 
made a journey down the river by boat and raft that has become 
one of the most notable feats among American explorations. 
Since Powell's time the explorers have only trifled about the 
Cajion’s rim, looking down into its enormous depths, contemplat- 
ing its tremendous and awesome contortions, but waiting, appar- 
ently, for the leadership of persons more experienced and more in- 
trepid. The Sierra Club is now invited to enter the region, and to 
inaugurate an era, it is hoped, of extensive Caiion investigating, 
pastiming and mountaineering. 














It is doubtful if anything can convey a more complete and im- 
pressive picture of the Cajion, or lead the members of the Sierra 
Club better to realize the allurements of the proposed journey, than 
the description written by the late C. A. Higgins, the agent of the 
Santa Fe Railway, who, more than any other single individual, has 
been responsible for awakening national] attention to the wonders 
of the vicinity, and whose work has been put into permanent book 
form by the railroad. 

The suggestion is offered that the Sierra Club arrange to visit 
the cliff dwellings which are numerous both en route to and within 
the Cajion, and to include in its excursions the Cataract Cajion 
and the Camp of the Havasupi Indians. The latter are among the 
purest and most unique of the aboriginal tribes remaining in the 
Southwest, and, together with the cliff dwellings, afford opportu- 
nities for archzological and anthropological observations. 

Two different itineraries can be devised—one for members of 
the Club who have but a limited season to remain; and another for 
those who can remain a month or six weeks and, possibly make an 
excursion along the entire length of the most remarkable portions 
of the Cajion. 

Members of the Club, individually, as well as officially, will re- 
ceive every attention and their inquiries by mail or in person will 
be welcomed by the representatives of the Santa Fe Railway, 
whose lines are the only ones operating to the Grand Cajion, and 
who extend this invitation to the Club. 
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The right food has much to do with it. 
Much of the Sierra Club’s success has been 
due to the fact that Goldberg, Bowen & Co. 
have been able to furnish them with the 
things they needed, and to give them some 
pointers that they had known nothing about. 
Try the firm on your own account or the 
Club’s account. 432 Pine street, San Fran- 


cisco 
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THE MAZAMAS ON MT. RAINIER. 





By E,. WeLpDoNn YounG. 





Any one who has ever done any mountain-climbing will 
understand that it rarely impresses two persons alike; so I 
may be pardoned if I do not relate the series of hairbreadth 
escapes and perilous adventures that have characterized 
some accounts of this mountain trip to the summit of 
Rainier. I confess to not having seen any places where if 
a man had gone fifteen feet he would have fallen three 
miles, and though there are many dangerous places on 
Mt. Rainier requiring unceasing care on the part of the 
climber, yet we did not see yawning crevasses every ten 
feet waiting to ingulf us, nor were we kept busy dodging 
avalanches. Any mountain, and particularly Mt. Rainier, 
to a careless climber, is fraught with a thousand perils, and 
could not be recommended under any circumstances as a 
place to play golf or lawn-tennis. 

To begin with, the Seattle contingent, which constituted 
the advance-party of the Mazamas, left Seattle on the 
steamer Flyer, Saturday, July 17, 1897. 

At Tacoma we found the accommodating manager of the 
stage-line which was to carry us from that city to Long- 
mire Springs, at the foot of the mountain, sixty-eight miles 
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away, awaiting us. Our baggage was promptly transferred, 
packed safely, and at 11 A.M. the big four-horse stage, 
driven by genial Jim Kernahan, one of the most capable, 
careful, and companionable men who ever held a line or 
cracked a whip, rolled out and up Pacific Avenue. We 
stopped for luncheon at Sparaway Lake, thirteen miles out 
of Tacoma, and that night reached Eatonville, twenty-four 
miles farther, dusty and happy. At Eatonville we had a 
most interesting view of Mt. Rainier, as from this point 
the three peaks—viz: Crater Peak, Peak Success, and 
Liberty Cap — show clearly, and so change the appearance 
of the summit that we could scarcely realize that it was 
Rainier. The next morning we started early, Mr. Curtis 
riding ahead to get views of the Mashell River, a beautiful 
mountain stream, from whose icy waters the delicious trout 
eaten the night before had been taken. How we enjoyed 
that morning ride! and had it not been for several miles of 
very rough corduroy there would have been nothing to mar 
its pleasures. During the day we passed Meta, Elbe, and 
Ashford; crossed numbers of small streams, following the 
road as it winds in and out through the beautiful evergreen 
fastnesses of the Rainier Forest Reserve. 

We lunched at the home of our friend and driver Kerna- 
han. His is a beautiful country-place, with its great barns, 
orchard, well-tilled fields and meadows, and trout-pond full 
of the speckled beauties. The chicken dinner served by 
Mrs. Kernahan was voted the best of the trip, and it was 
with genuine regret we heard the shout ‘‘All aboard!’’ and 
left the attractive shade and restfulness of this delightful 
place. 

For several miles after leaving Kernahan’s the road was 
excellent, but soon became rougher, and much of the way, 
a distance of twelve miles, we walked. When nearly to 
the Springs the wheel of the stage struck a stump, breaking 
down, and we had to walk, members of the party carry- 
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ing to Longmire’s such articles as we needed for the 
night. 

After dinner we examined the Soda Springs and mineral 
paint beds, for which this place is noted, and went early to 
bed, thoroughly tired, but still happy. 

Early next morning, the stage with our baggage having 
arrived, we started up the mountain trail leading through 
the valleys of the Nisqually and Paradise Rivers, Curtis and 
Ray staying behind to see that our baggage was safely 
packed and started on the ponies which were to carry it 
over the mountain trail to Camp of the Clouds. The trip 
to Camp of the Clouds in Paradise Valley proved one of 
unalloyed pleasure, and we enjoyed every foot of the seven 
miles. This climb should always be made a feature and 
never an incident of the trip to Rainier, and plenty of time 
given for its enjoyment. Crossing the Nisqually River, 
we soon passed Crater Falls and a succession of smaller 
cascades. Now and then we caught glimpses of the moun- 
tain, to be followed immediately by a chorus of ‘‘Ah!’’ as 
we feasted our eyes on its matchless beauty. 

Splendid as our trip thus far had been, it was all soon 
to be eclipsed by the beauties of Narada Falls. We heard 
the sonorous roaring of its falling waters as it dashed and 
tumbled over the cafion walls to the valley two hundred 
feet below, long before we reached them. Narada matches 
the beauty of Seattle’s pride, Snoqualmie, in the glory of 
its rainbows, its mist, and its music, and makes a picture 
that is most indelibly photographed on the plates of 
memory, gushing forth, as it seems to do, from the solid 
bank of evergreen river above. Soon after passing Narada, 
we had our first glimpse of the fields of Rainier lilies, or the 
Erythoronium montanium and Erythoronium grandifiora, 
What a lovely sight they were, dancing merrily in the breeze 
which wafted their delicate perfume to our nostrils! It 
seemed a sacrilege to crush them under our feet in passing. 
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We reached Camp of the Clouds about 5:30, and were 
met by the smiling face of Capt. Skinner, who looked after 
the interests of our interior department in such an accept- 
able manner. 

Tuesday and Wednesday we ‘‘trained’’ for the moun- 
tain climb; ate, photographed; ate, coasted down the steep 
field, and ate again; and Wednesday moved our camp 
from Camp of the Clouds to the permanent camping-place, 
called Camp Mazama, across Paradise Valley, near Sluiskin 
Falls,— after which we ate again. Our appetites must 
have reminded the cook of Mrs. Partington’s Ike, of whom 
she laconically remarked that she never believed in the 
bottomless pit until she tried to fill Ike up on pancakes. 

Thursday night a mist and a rain-storm settled down on 
the mountain, making everything wet and disagreeable, 
and all day Friday the members of the main party came 
straggling in wet and tired, we going out to help the weary 
ones, while the ladies of our advance-party provided those 
coming in with all the dry clothes they could spare and 
invited them to the warm fires of their tents and the hospit- 
able folds of the big Sibley. What a treasure that Sibley 
was! All the afternoon the mountains had lain heavy with 
fog, and some of the party were beginning to feel concerned 
about one of the climbers who had come in the night pre- 
vious, and against the advice of those best acquainted with 
the mountain, had determined to climb the mountain alone. 
About 2 P. M., two of us, prepared to go out and search 
for him, but when nearly ready to start, the fog began to 
lift a trifle and we concluded not to; but about 9 P.M. it 
was decided to send out a rescue-party. The prospect 
was not an alluring one,—a dense fog, an icy air, and a 
fierce gale that seemed strong enough to almost carry you 
off your feet, and the fog so thick that we could not see 
twenty-five feet; but we felt that a man’s life was in danger, 
so there was no grumbling, and those of the party who 
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were to remain in camp vied with each other in showering 
us with offers of warm clothing and other comforts. We 
arranged for a system of signals by firing guns, selected a 
second rescue-party that was to come after us in case we 
did not return by daylight, took lanterns, life-lines, and a 
light lunch, and I provided myself with whisky, digitalis, 
and such other remedies as were most likely to be needed 
in an emergency. We left camp about 9:30 P.M., the 
whole party turning out to bid us good-by, wish us good 
luck, and give us a parting cheer. Professor Anderson, of 
Walla Walla, and the Rev. Earl Wilbur, of Portland, 
accompanied us to timber-line, where they started big 
beacon-fires to guide us into camp should the fog lift. 
After reaching the glacier above Sluiskin Falls we heard 
response to our hallooing from toward the Cowlitz Glacier, 
and greatly to our joy found that it was the missing man, 
who had given up the effort to get into camp, and made 
preparation to pass the night, sheltered by three rocks 
which he had rolled around a place scooped out in the 
snow. We had some trouble getting to him, as we got 
“pocketed’’ by a steep ledge of rocks and ice near 
the top of Paradise Glacier, out of which we had not a little 
trouble and danger climbing. We found him about two 
miles from camp, and after some difficulty succeeded in 
finding our way back to the bonfire, and from there to 
camp, the whole party turning out ez masse, yelling and 
cheering in a very enthusiastic manner. 

Saturday morning, a party of about twenty went to 
Pinnacle Peak. This peak, about 8,000 feet high, is 
the highest peak in the Tatoosh Range, and is known as 
the ‘‘ Matterhorn of the Cascades,’’ the crest of the peak 
rising sharply, giving the ambitious climber some pretty 
alpine work getting up its steep sides. 

Sunday was spent in preparing for the ascent of the 
mountain, which was scheduled for the following morning. 
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Religious services were conducted by the Rev. Joel Martin, 
of New York, in the morning. Five of us made a prelim- 
inary trip during the day to Camp Muir, at the 11,000-foot 
level, for the purpose of selecting a route, lunching-places, 
and camping-place, and to locate places where water could 
be found for the thirsty climbers next day. We had a most 
delightful climb and a magnificent view of the Cowlitz 
Glacier, getting back to camp before dark, and enjoying 
some excellent coasting on the steep snow-fields below 
Camp Muir, near where poor McClure was killed two 
days later. Reaching camp, we found that the outing 
committee had selected Mr. Curtis to guide the party, desig- 
nate the route, etc., while I was to have command of what 
was styled the ‘‘ Mazama Battalion,’’ which was comprised 
of several companies, and to bring the party along as 
Curtis might direct. 

Sunday evening a general meeting of the climbers was 
called. Mr. Curtis told the party what each must do 
who went with us. Discipline was to be maintained and 
orders obeyed implicitly; climbers must keep place in line; 
no straggling would be permitted; stimulants must not be 
used while climbing; all the women must wear bloomers; 
and minute directions were given as regards the preparation 
to protect one’s face and eyes from the dazzling brilliancy 
of the snow-fields. Mr. Curtis proved the right man in the 
right place; a better selection could not have been made. 
Had it not been for the splendid qualities of leadership 
which he displayed, his careful attention to details, and his 
cautious foresight in avoiding many perils of ascent, it is 
certain that but a small percentage of the Mazamas would 
ever have reached the crater, and in all probability several 
lives might have paid the penalty of their daring. He 
deserved and received the lasting affection and gratitude of 
every member of the party. Parenthetically, I may add 
that the same year that we climbed some seven different 
parties tried the ascent and but two reached the crater. 
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THE ASCENT. 


Reveille sounded at 5 A.M. Monday, and every one 
turned out to get breakfast, fix packs, and prepare for the 
long, hard climb. The ascent of Mt. Rainier is made 
from the south side. The small peak seen on the eastern 
slope from Seattle is an immense ledge of rocks running 
downwards and to the east of Gibraltar. We found upon 
rising, that a number had concluded not to join the main 
party, but to go on alone. 

The main party, sixty-six strong, left Camp Mazama at 
8:50, and began the long tedious climb over the ice-fields 
to Camp Muir. Sucha party! They would have proved 
a star attraction as a part of a ‘‘Calithumpian parade.’’ 
Each seemed to have his or her own ideas as to the proper 
method of guarding himself or herself against the onslaught 
of sun and snow. All sorts of headgear, veils, and hats 
were worn; some with faces painted white, others black, 
still others with faces covered with pink theatrical grease- 
paint. All wore goggles; all carried alpenstocks. The 
men wore knickerbockers; the ladies, bloomers. All were 
provided with sweaters. It is no wonder that old Rainier 
surrendered to such a pirate crew. 

Curtis led the way, selected our route, and the writer 
gave the necessary military commands to stop or start the 
** battalion,’’ endeavoring to regulate the rests so that the 
weaker climbers might not be too easily discouraged. 
These breathing-spells also gave us opportunity to enjoy 
the wonderful panorama of crag and cliff that with ever- 
widening horizon was spread before us. We lunched 
alongside a snow-stream a mile or two above McClure 
Rocks, and continuing the ascent reached Camp Muir in 
time to select a place for our beds among the bowlders, 
get our supper, and get into our sleeping-bags just as the 
sun was sinking to rest behind the cliffs of ‘‘ The Cleaver.’’ 
Ordinarily one cannot leave one’s sleeping-bag at Camp 
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Muir after sundown without suffering from the chill of the 
mountain wind; but fortune smiled on the Mazamas, and 
the night was comparatively — comparatively, you under- 
stand — balmy, and we found it much pleasanter than we 
anticipated. 

What a beautiful night it was! Never, it seemed to me, 
had I seen such a star-studded sky. Certainly it was a 
heaven of peace, of beauty, and of glory, that canopied 
us that night at Camp Muir. About 1o o’clock a red 
light was burned and a reply received from a point 
thought to be Ellensburg. Before 4 o’clock next morn- 
ing we were up at our breakfast, and about 4:30 started 
up the bowlders, over the ice-fields and rock-slides of 
the Cowlitz Cleaver, using the life-line at the most 
dangerous places. On we went, up, up, up, passing 
Camp of the Stars, Camp Shivers, and Camp Misery, the 
climbers divesting themselves at nearly every halting-place 
of what they considered superfluous clothing, an opinion 
which was changed when we reached the great snow-fields 
above Gibraltar, where the keen, icy mountain wind almost 
froze the breath in our bodies. 

Gibraltar was reached about 11 A.M. Here some of 
the party turned back, giving up, as others had been doing 
at frequent intervals ever since leaving Camp Muir. _Life- 
lines were placed in position around the rocks by Mr. Ross 
and Mr. Curtis. Gibraltar is considered by most climbers 
as the most perilous place in the ascent. One man tried 
it each year for five successive years before he was able to 
control his nerves sufficiently to pass. High above our 
heads, 1,200 or 1,500 feet, it towered, an almost per- 
pendicular wall of rock, while the narrow ledge around 


which we crawled, varied in width from a few inches to 
several feet. At the point where the life-line was placed 
it shows no flat surface whatever, climbers depending upon 
the life-lines and a few small projecting points of rock. 
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A slip here meant certain death in the cafion below, which 
stretches away into the icy caves and crevasses of Nis- 
qually Glacier. 

The view of Nisqually Glacier, to one whose nerves are 
steady enough to permit looking down into its icy beauties 
from this point, is grand beyond description — great walls 
of ice and snow, huge caverns and crevasses into which 
frequent avalanches from the cliffs above go thundering 
down, down, down, their reverberations echoing from rock- 
cliff to ice-cliff again and again. To my mind, Nisqually 
Glacier is the most attractive, interesting, and wonderful 
point on the mountain. 

So far as the danger of Gibraltar is concerned, it seems 
to me to have been exaggerated; the climb up the ice-ledge 
just beyond, on the treacherous ice and snow-fields between 
the crater and Camp No Camp, is much more dangerous. 
Our party passed Gibraltar safely, and as I stood there 
balancing on my alpenstock, which was firmly wedged into a 
crevice of the rock, reaching out my hand to help the 
party across, I could not but notice that the ladies in the 
party in most instances were as cool, if not more so, than 
many of the men. 

Gibraltar having been passed in safety, we were yet in 
constant danger until we got on the snow, from the falling 
rocks, which, loosened by the alternate action of sun and 
frost, kept constantly dropping. One large one narrowly 
missed me, and others had similar experiences, Miss Fuller, 
of Tacoma, being struck on the head, causing her to fall, 
but she was quickly up and kept pluckily on to the summit. 
Soon we were climbing up the ice and snow beyond Gib- 
raltar, where it was so steep that not only were the life-lines 
in constant use, but steps had to be cut with the ice-axes. 
About noon we reached Camp No Camp, just above Gib- 
raltar, and here stopped for luncheon. This camp will be 
known in the future as Camp McClure, from the fact that 
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Professor McClure spent his last night on earth at this 
point. His party had not been able to make the summit 
the day before, as planned, so remained here for the night, 
leaving early next morning for the crater. 

At 12:30 the command ‘‘ Battalion, attention! Forward! 
March!’’ was given, and we were again en route for the 
summit. All were now feeling the effects of the high 
altitude. I gave the party short but frequent rests, usually 
about twenty or twenty-five steps between halts. Some 
began to have nosebleed, and some were nauseated, but none 
thought of giving up the effort. The life-lines were in use 
constantly, as the melting snow made a thin sheeting of ice, 
which was most treacherous. None were allowed to sit down, 
as rising from a sitting posture makes one specially liable to 
slip, and orders were given to rest only on alpenstocks. 
Half-way from Camp McClure to the crater we met the 
Mitchell- McClure party returning, and here Professor 
McClure attached himself to our party and returned 
to the summit to make further scientific observations. 
Returning, he kept with our party as far as Camp Muir. 

The wind at this point of the mountain is terrific, both 
in velocity and iciness. The ice-fields were so hard that in 
many places it was almost impossible to kick holes in the 
crust for the party to step in. These ice-fields are unques- 
tionably the most dangerous part of the ascent, as a slip 
here, unless one is firmly secured to life-lines, means certain 
death. 

All were now very cold, and some of the men, thinking 
they could stand the icy wind better, took off their coats 
and put them on the ladies. The men also assisted those 
who seemed to require it, and at 3:50 we wearily climbed 
up and over the scorie and rocks and down over the 
protecting rim of the crater, on to the warm rocks below. 

The summit consists of three peaks, the central being 
Crater Peak, with Peak Success to the south and Liberty 
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Cap to the north. And what a view! 14,528 feet above 
the sea! Snow-clad peaks were all about us— Hood, 
Adams, St. Helens, Baker, Stewart, and Jefferson. All were 
beautiful, yet the regal grandeur of Rainier’s snowy crest 
eclipsed them all. On every side, range after range in end- 
less succession stretched their billowing mountain chains of 
peaks. Pinnacle Peak, to whose summit we had so proudly 
climbed a day or two before, was dwarfed into pigmy insig- 
nificance. Away to the west the hazy outlines of the 
Pacific Ocean could be seen, while Puget Sound looked like 
a scroll of molten silver, outlined as it was in the emerald 
setting of the evergreen forests of Western Washington. 
To the south, west, north, northeast, and east the great ice- 
rivers of the Nisqually, Puyallup, Carbon, Cowlitz, Para- 
dise, and Stevens glaciers could be distinguished as they 
moved downward to mix the water of their melting ice- 
coat with the salt of the sea. The view was worth all the 
hardships and perils of the climb, and few there are, I think, 
who stood that day with that splendid panorama of moun- 
tain, forest, and sky spread out before them who do not 
long to go again. But our time for enjoyment was brief. 
The Mazama business meeting was called to order in the 
crater by President Pittock, and those who had made the 
ascent were elected to membership. Mr. Curtis photographed 
the party and we all registered. A number of the party 
passed the night in the crater, and burned calcium-lights, 
which were seen at Seattle and Tacoma. 

Fifty-eight in all made the summit, fifty-one being with 
the main party, guided by Mr. Curtis. 

After registering, we got the party together as quickly 
as possible, and started down at 4:40 P.M., some delay 
being caused by several afflicted with mountain sickness. 
Mr. Curtis was again in charge of the life-lines, while I took 
my place in the center of the column, to give the necessary 
commands and to enable me to assist one of the young 
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ladies, who was too weak and ill to walk unattended. The 
trip from the crater to Gibraltar was terribly cold, but was 
made without special incident until we reached Gibraltar, 
where in trying to pass, Professor Anderson, of Walla Walla, 
slipped and narrowly escaped falling to his death in the 
cafion below, and carrying Mr. Parsons, of Chicago, with 
him. After passing Gibraltar we hurried on over the rocks 
and rock-slides of the Cleaver, reaching Camp Muir at 9:30, 
where the party divided, some staying at Camp Muir all 
night. Others concluded to go on down to Camp 
Mazama, the lights of which could be plainly seen. 
About twenty minutes before starting I noticed Pro- 
fessor McClure and a small detachment that were with 
him leaving, and called out to them to wait, that our 
party, with Mr. Curtis to guide us, would soon start, 
and they would be safer if they waited. Other members of 
his party have since told me that they did not hear this 
warning. In any event, they did not wait, and poor 
McClure went on to his death. 

We followed shortly but could not go as rapidly as 
they, as we had one or two sick ladies. About 1 A.M. 
we met some of the members of the McClure party, who 
told us that it was feared that Professor McClure had fallen 
into a crevasse. A little later we met Messrs. Ray and 
Van Trump, who were out with lanterns. They piloted us 
across the narrow ridge below McClure Rocks, and from 
there on we had no trouble getting into camp, which we 
reached at 4 A.M., having walked almost steadily for 
twenty-three hours. About 7 o'clock we saw the rescuing- 
party bringing in poor McClure on a stretcher. 

In the afternoon Mr. Curtis and I took our alpenstocks 
and went up to the rocks over which the Professor had 
fallen. He had slipped on a high snow precipice about 
two hundred feet east of the huge pile of rocks called the 
Sphinx, situated a mile and a half above Camp Mazama, 
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toward Camp Muir. These rocks are now rechristened 
McClure Rocks. He called out to Miss McBride and 
others of the party, warning them not to come, as it was 
too steep, and probably very soon after slipped and 
slid with tremendous velocity to the cruel rocks two 
hundred feet below. He struck head first, and was 
undoubtedly instantly killed. The body bounded about 
thirty feet after striking, and fell among the bowlders. 
Had he gone fourteen feet farther east he would have 
missed the rocks entirely. His death is the first and 
only fatality to occur on Rainier, and many will blame him 
as reckless, yet at that time that part of the mountain was 
one of the safest, although Mr. Curtis, who remained on 
the mountain in photographic work for a couple of weeks 
longer, informs me that many new crevasses opened up at 
that point after our party returned. Undoubtedly his death 
will be a warning to others, and if it shall prove the preserva- 
tion of other lives, it would be the death that Edgar McClure 
would have wished to die. He was a manly man, unselfish 
in his nature, devoted to his friends, thoroughly scien- 
tific in his tastes and inclinations, of spotless reputation 
and unsullied character. To have known him was to have 
loved him, and the world was better for his having lived. 
We now began to worry about the crater-party, which 
had stayed to burn the red light and also to attempt certain 
scientific observations, using kites which had been carried 
up to help them in their work. Fortunately but little of 
the scientific data secured by Professor McClure was lost, 
and his measurements of the height of the mountain, 
14,528 feet, a slight increase to that which has been hereto- 
fore given, will probably stand in the future as the scientific 
and correct height of the mountain, for the instruments 
which he used had been specially sent from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, had been carefully tested before leaving 
Washington, tested again at Portland, and simultaneous 
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barometric observations were conducted the time of the 
ascent, at Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Walla Walla, 
Pendleton, and Baker City, and his readings corrected by 
Professor McAllister, of the Oregon State University, 
from the data thus obtained. 

Late Wednesday evening we could see through our 
glasses the crater-party slowly descending the ice-fields 
above Gibraltar, and we hoped that they would take warn- 
ing and not try to come from Camp Muir that night. We 
knew that they would get word of McClure’s death from 
another party, who went up Wednesday, and who, when 
they got to the summit, were compelled to stay in the crater 
two nights, as the wind was so fierce that it blew them back 
as soon as they climbed to the crater’s rim. 

All Wednesday evening we sat around the camp-fire, 
discussing the accident and the varied experiences of the 
ascent, but at 11 P.M., hearing no shouts and seeing no 
lights, we concluded that the crater-party were not coming 
down. However, I stayed up until 11:30 and kept watch, 
thinking that possibly some of them might make the 
attempt, when I too went to bed. Hardly, it seemed to me, 
had I fallen asleep, when Mr. Ross came to my tent and 
asked if I would lead a rescue-party to get a man out of a 
crevasse. Dressing as quickly as possible, and taking with 
me medicine and stimulants, I hurried out and found five 
of the party awaiting me. Inquiry developed the fact that 
word had just arrived by Mr. H. S. Ainsley, of Portland, 
that Walter Rogers, also of Portland, whom he had accom- 
panied in the attempt to make the descent from Camp Muir, 
had slipped on a snow precipice east of McClure Rocks and 
fallen into a crevasse. Ainsley too had fallen, but fortu- 
nately for both of them he struck the crevasse near the end 
and had not gone down more than ten feet, and though 
stunned, cut, and bleeding was able to crawl out and bring 
word for help. He was so hysterical from fatigue, hunger, 
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and danger that we felt but little confidence in his ability to 
locate the crevasse. Yet had he not been so weak and 
exhausted, we should have taken him along, but it was felt 
that he would deter more thanhelp. Taking life-lines and 
lanterns, we started out at 12:30 A. M. Fastening ourselves 
to the life-lines, we hurried as fast as possible, shouting at 
frequent intervals, not so much with the idea of getting a 
response as hoping that the sound might reach Rogers 
and let him know that help was coming, so that he would 
not give up his struggle for life, if he were yet alive. 
Reaching a point about 150 yards east of where McClure 
was killed, we shouted, and received an answer that seemed 
to bea half or three quarters of a mile up the mountain. 
We shouted again and started forward but a few steps, when 
we discovered a crevasse about ten feet ahead of us, and 
very much to my surprise, too, for Curtis and I had been 
over this snow-field the afternoon previous and had not 
seen it, and we were positive that there could be no crevasse 
there. We hallooed again and again, were answered 
apparently from above, and some of the party wished to 
go up at once, but we concluded to examine the crevasse 
first, thinking it might be that it was another member of 
the party whom we heard shouting. One of the party 
climbed up to this crevasse, called down, and was at once 
answered by Rogers, who was within twenty-five feet of us, 
though his voice from the crevasse sounded fully three- 
quarters of a mile away. 

He was still conscious, though partially delirious at 
intervals, and begged most piteously for us to save him, 
insisting that ‘‘ more than a hundred men had come up to 
the crevasse, looked down and gone away again without 
helping him.’’ He had been in this icy prison about two 
or three hours, and could scarcely have lived an hour 
longer. He was down about twenty-five feet, wedged in 
solidly, his pack on his back, his right hand and arm 
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wedged firmly against the ice, his left arm free. Quickly 
we made a noose on the life-line, told him to slip his 
left arm through it and place it over his right shoulder, 
instructions that had to be repeated again and again, on 
account of his semi-delirious condition. We then took 
two or three half-hitches about an alpenstock, caught an 
ice-hook into his pack and pulled away. Two or three times 
the hook loosened, and we thought we should have to let 
aman down to help him, but finally got him out in about 
thirty minutes without doing so. He was thoroughly 
chilled, unable to stand, and his right arm was numb 
and useless. His body was shaking so that it was with 
great difficulty he swallowed the brandy which I gave him. 
He had to be supported constantly until we got into camp. 
We soon, however, had him comparatively comfortable and 
asleep between three and four o'clock. I too got some 
rest, and as I had had but little over three hours in three 
days it was not unwelcome. 

Friday we rested, for we were all worn out with the fatigue 
and excitement of the week. Many of the party went up 
and examined the crevasse in which Rogers was found. Mr. 
Curtis secured a picture of Mr. Van Trump standing on the 
ridge near Sluiskin Falls, upon the exact point where he 
and General Stevens had camped when making the first 
ascent of Mt. Rainier twenty-seven years before. Other 
pictures were taken, one showing the party at Camp Muir 
lying in their sleeping-bags on the rocky slopes of the 
Cleaver, and one the party climbing the steep incline of the 
snow-fields, which is characteristic of the climbing found 
not only on Rainier, but on Pinnacle Peak. 

Mr. Curtis was particularly fortunate in his photographic 
work, and after watching him day after day climbing with 
his camera to points that seemed almost inaccessible, that 
he might get just the view he wanted of a certain portion 
of the mountain or glaciers, I ceased to wonder how he 
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succeeded in getting the beautiful views seen in his galleries 
—the finest specimens of mountain photography I have 
ever seen anywhere, East or West. 

Saturday morning the Mazamas made an excursion 
to Nisqually Glacier. As indicated before, this glacier 
is one of the most wonderful places on Mt. Rainier, 
and the one who fails to visit it misses more than he is 
conscious of. It is one of the few living glaciers having 
a terminal moraine. It has a movement of twelve 
inches every twenty-three hours. Starting from the base 
of Gibraltar, it slopes away in a southeasterly direction in 
an endless succession of caves, caverns, and pillars of ice 
and snow, its crevasses deep and dark, the beautiful blue 
and green of their ice-walls shading into the inky darkness 
of unknown depths. Many of these crevasses are so deep 
that falling stones give no sound when reaching the bottom. 
We timed one in which it took eight and one-half seconds 
for the rock to strike. Wild and treacherous as are its 
windings, it has a charm indescribable, and I am sure that 
none who spent that delightful day in its study and exami- 
nation but wish to revel once more in its weird and silent 
beauty. Steadily downward day after day, month after 
month, century after century, it pushes on, depositing its 
rocks and dirt as it moves, its silence rarely broken except 
by the rush and roar of the avalanches. 

Saturday night we gathered in the big Sibley and sang 
songs and told stories until a late hour. The following 
day we broke camp and started homeward. Two days 
later we were at our homes, and the most successful outing 
ever held by the Mazamas was at an end. 
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LASSEN BUTTES; 
FROM PRATTVILLE TO FALL RIVER MILLS. 





By MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH. 





Up in the northwestern corner of Plumas County, lap- 
ping over into Shasta, lies a bit of country that seems but 
lately fresh in the making. Indeed, this region is said to 
exhibit the most recent lava formations in the State, if not 
in the whole West. The famous little Hot Spring Valley 
is there, stretched just at the foot of the Lassen Buttes, 
which rise in air 10,437 feet, pushed up by that tremendous 
force which made for landscape in the plastic ages. Sur- 
rounding the Buttes are cinder-cones, a number following 
the same trend, great lava-beds, hot springs and smoking 
chimneys,—a perfect conglomerate of diabolical symbols 
that only a geologist could tame into logical coherence. 
The valley itself is shaped like a funnel. It spreads out 
at the foot of the Butte bluffs, is almost encircled by lower 
hills, but breaks through and wears away to the south 
down a picturesque stone-walled valley, which gradually 
widens and drains indirectly into the Big Meadows. 

In company with Miss Annie M. Alexander I visited this 
valley in the summer of 1899. In the Greek days a temple 
to Apollo, a sacred tripod, oracles, and a deal of non- 
committal soothsaying would have centered around such 
a place, so evidently close is its connection with the secrets 
of the underworld; but in our own less credulous age the 
valley becomes a picturesque speculation, the property of 
one man, who farms a little and acts as guide to the summer 
tourists who make their way thither. 
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Our first meeting with Mr. Drake was in Prattville, a 
small town of the Big Meadows, where we tarried a few 
days to make preparation for the trip. He drove down 
from the valley to join in the festivities of the Fourth, and we 
came upon his camp one evening haphazard, by following 
a small thread of smoke among the trees. We found him 
just preparing his evening meal. His wagon stood by, 
the horse picketed and nosing in a bag of grain. Thelittle 
fire was laid upon the ground. On it stood coffee-pot and 
frying-pan, and Mr. Drake himself sat on a log smoking 
away the mosquitoes,—a stalwart figure of a man some- 
thing past middle age, with the kindly, frank look to him 
that a life on the hills breeds into a man. 

Permission for entrance into the valley having thus 
been gained, we started out next day on the Red Bluft 
road, skirted Big Meadows, entered the wooded divide, 
and turned off presently into Warner’s Valley, which 
enters the Hot Springs at its upper end. We rode all day, 
and it was very warm. Some dairymen half-way up fur- 
nished us with lunch and a few supplies; but the hens 
refused to lay us eggs, and the day’s baking had been 
meager. About four we came out into a widening between 
the hills, and rode our horses up into a wooded recess beside 
a sparkling brook. As their heads pushed aside the light 
undergrowth, we looked up through the vista of oaks and 
saw a pair of antlers, a deer’s delicate nostrils turned toward 
us for a second, and then the creature disappeared. 

Here in the haunt of the deer we camped for the night, 
but unfortunately met with a multitude of less timid moun- 
tain vagrants in the shape of swarms of mosquitoes, whose 
hum sounded all night in our ears, mingled with the brook’s 
ripple and the stamping of our horses’ feet. Just where we 
laid our bed for the night a fine specimen of the snow-plant 
had thrust itself up, as red as a rose and sturdy as a pine- 
tree. The whole region was rich in flowers, and I filled 
my press the next morning. 
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Before we slept we amused ourselves by giving the 
ponies a vigorous souse in the clear creek that ran wide 
from our green recess. We rubbed them down handsomely, 
although they did not like it, standing in the stream our- 
selves and dashing water over them,—I from a tin pail and 
Miss Alexander from the tea-kettle. They looked pretty wet 
at the end, but sweetly clean. With a splendid glow of pride, 
we watched them emerge from the bath. They trotted up 
the bank, put noses together an instant, and then down 
plumped those two tidy nags on their knees, rolled over 
in the dust that lay thick, dry, and warm on the level, 
squirmed vigorously for a season, and came up perfectly 
contented with themselves, howbeit they looked the two 
most disreputable little beasts this side the sand-plains. 

We were fortunate enough to find a family of summer 
campers already lodged in the valley at the entrance to the 
Hot Springs. Their fresh, clean-smelling cabin, chopped 
out of a giant pine, and pretty enough for a king’s sum- 
mer-house, was set in a pine grove close by the swathes 
of meadow-land that bordered the creek. Jim Kelley, 
the grown-up son, knew the country well, and we engaged 
him to guide us the first day’s journey up the Buttes. It 
was about twelve the next morning when we got started for 
the seven-mile climb. In the valley we passed Mr. Drake’s 
neat frame cottage, crossed a field of timothy, took a drink 
at the sulphur springs, and visited the Devil’s Kitchen. 
This lies in a hollow at the right-hand angle of the valley, 
where a mighty pother of boiling and stewing is still going 
on. Smoke roars from ‘the chimney’”’ at the farther end, 
and the ground is strewn with pot-holes of boiling clay, 
bluish and oily-looking, so numerous that it is dangerous 


, 


to step unwarily. In some places the soil looked bloody, 
as if devil’s work had been done there sure enough. 

We got up the steep wooded bluff overlooking the 
valley, then passed by a sloping way through fine forests 
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of fir, tamarack, larch, and mountain pine. We saw here 
some of the finest specimens of these trees that we encoun- 
tered throughout the trip, graceful shapes all, and growing 
to unwonted size and into splendid symmetry in the more 
sheltered levels. As we got farther up, the heights of the 
trees decreased and they took on a sturdier, stockier form as 
if bluffing the cold. Just below the summit, the tamarack, 
which stood a stately tree on the low leveis, crept along the 
ground, twisted and bent with the weight of the winter 
snowlalls, its needles stiff, wiry, and close-cropped. We 
crossed green meadows starred with cream-colored butter- 
cups, where the path was lost in the ooze, flooded as they 
were with the spring thawing. A dashing brook made fine 
foaming waterfalls. One big pond, backed by the white 
Buttes, was vociferous with frogs. ‘‘ Spring has only just 
begun up here,’’ explained our guide. 

Our camp was pitched in the highest meadow, where a 
few snow-drifts still lay on the ground and a few grass- 
blades pushed their way up reluctantly, as if a March rather 
than a July sun shone down upon them. Here our guide 
commended us to the solitudes and left us to make our way 
up the Buttes the next day as best we might. We cut a 
huge heap of fir branches, built a fire, melted snow for our 
coffee, and proceeded to lay the table for dinner. The 
bread had just reached the critical point in its baking, the 
rice and canned meat were already served, the coffee-pot 
sang, and we had begun to lick our lips like hungry ani- 
mals, when suddenly we heard a stampede down where the 
ponies were tied. We ran to the brow of the hill and 
looked over. There we saw our two faithless steeds disap- 
pearing down the trail, manes tossing, noses defiant, the 
smell of the green meadows of the lowlands in their greedy 
young nostrils. We gave chase after them, remembering 
the long road up which we had toiled that day. When we 
ran the ponies trotted, and the little brutes dared us to the 
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race with the good-nature of conscious superiority. It was 
a good mile we followed down the mountain, and then it 
was rather greed than conscience that gave us the lead,— 
a green meadow lured them aside. We rounded them up 
and led them back in triumph to camp, where we saw well 
to their picketing before returning to our own cold supper. 
Hungry as we were, the air was so clear and bracing at 
that height that we felt no whit wearied by the exercise. 

That was a magnificent still night up there on the moun- 
tain. We built up a fine bonfire on the brow of the bank 
above which our camp was spread, and it threw great 
flickering streaks of flame into the vast darkness of the 
mountain-side. The fir-trees ceased presently to make 
blots of black against the mountain, but always the sky 
kept some hint of light, spread as it was with stars which 
stare very big at that altitude. As we lay under our blankets 
in the little round cabin of larch-trees that nature had grown 
for us, we heard the mountain wind coming swiftly through 
the firs, and once in a while the hunting-cry of a night- 
bird startled us. But the whole air was insect-still. A star 
fellas I closed my eyes, and the next thing I knew the 
birds were singing cheerfully and the sun was awake, 
although it was scarcely five. 

After breakfast we were off for the mountain-top by a 
rough trails which we presently had to follow rather by 
instinct than sight, for by this time we were up in the snow- 
fields, and they lay remorselessly over the track, necessi- 
tating some hardihood in venturing out upon their crust. 
Fortunately a party had made the trip but a few days 
before, and in places we could distinguish the faint foot- 
prints of their horses in the melting crust. Soon, however, 
even this help failed us, and we found ourselves plunging 
across glaring white fields of snow into which our horses’ 
legs sank sometimes to the knees, steering without compass 
toward the white, towering blade of the Butte which stood 
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up in the brave sunlight and dared us to come on. We 
stumbled about a good deal among confused ridges of 
tamarack and larch, the snow melted away from their boles, 
and finally, quite off the track at last, climbed a big mound 
of loose shale and tied our horses to a prostrate tamarack 
where they might find shelter from the cutting wind. 

We had to cross a snow-field to get into the trail, the 
last two thousand feet of which had to be made on foot, 
along the edge of the peak where the great sheet, of snow 
which covered its side had melted away and left the path 
accessible. The Butte here rises steeply out of the more 
gradual play of ridge and valley at its base, like a great 
claw thrust out of a beast’s paw. The wind blew piercingly 
around the edge of the bluff, cold as at midwinter in the 
lowlands. The sun, on the other hand, was warm as 
summer and the air deliciously sparkling. The party 
ahead of us — President Jordan and his daughter, from the 
University of Stanford — had dropped nut-shells along the 
way as they mounted, and we followed them, like Hop-o’- 
my-Thumb and his brothers, a good deal cheered by this 
quasi comradeship. The last part of the climb was a steady 
ascent over loose shale, up which we slipped and stumbled 
losing a step for every two gained, like the famous frog of 
mathematical fame. Once we attempted to cross a sheet 
of snow, impatient of going around it, and the stunning 
sensation of whiteness, added to the steep, slippery incline, 
affected us with a sort of vertigo, from which we managed 
to recover, somewhat humbled and a good deal shaken. 

There is a story, vouched for by our guide, that a young 
woman once thoughtlessly set foot upon the broad sheet 
of frozen snow that reaches from top to bottom of the peak. 
In an instant she went spinning down over the glassy slide 
and was shot into a heap of loose shale at the bottom, 
breathless but unhurt. 

When at last we got up over the ridge we had just 
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breath enough left to utter simultaneously a shrill feminine 
shriek of rapture. There before us, beyond and out of the 
blue haze of the distant levels, rose Mt. Shasta, a per- 
fect cone, snow-streaked about the summit, where it touched 
against the tremulous blue sky, lifted so high above us, as 
if drawing into itself and typifying in one Titanic upreach- 
ing the model form after which the multitudes of lesser hills 
might build their aspiration. 

Over beyond Shasta, against the horizon, lay the Coast 
Range and the Scott Mountains, still dashed with snow. 
Beneath us was the Sierra. Cone upon cone they rose and 
fell away in long succession, swimming in a blue haze that 
brimmed the valleys and melted sky and land together at the 
far limit of the horizon. We could look back along the 
range and trace the course over which we had come. The 
eye followed the ridge we had just ascended, down past 
the frog-pond, and leaped over into the little valley whence 
wound Warner’s Valley to the divide and the Big Meadows. 
That dim sea of sunny mist hemmed by mountains was 
the Big Meadows, from whose extreme border we had first 
looked upon the Buttes and the four conical peaks that 
lay picked out against the horizon to their right. They 
had looked as far away as dreamland then, the sunset light 
casting a strange, eerie shadow of red over them. We 
had quoted Poe, and our hearts had yearned after that dim 
country in the Far North. Now we had gained it, and lo! 
actual rock and earth, but the place from whence we came 
was now become a land of mist, shrouded in vague 
enchantment. 

The hot mist rolled everywhere, mingling with the 
smoke of forest fires. Mountains were flattened by the 
height, and distant landmarks were impossible to recognize. 
The plain of the Sacramento Valley looked as deep below 
us as Hades. Near at hand, however, we could pick out 
lakes, and trace the ridges of the Buttes descending abruptly 
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at our right into a great stretch of timber-land, and to the 
left plunging down through the snow past a tiny basin of 
shining green water frosted with ice. Just below us was 
the dip of the crater out of which, maybe, the Buttes were 
heaped. In the bottom of the pool, at its base, we could 
see stones like pebbles lying. But always the eye returned 
and dwelt upon Mt. Shasta. As I look back upon that 
whole stupendous panorama, so wide in extent, unob- 
structed in outlook, monstrous in iteration, the thing upon 
which the mind fastens is, after all, the perfect cone that 
mounted still higher heavenward and set a limit and told 
us the gods still dwelt above. 

We had spent three hours in reaching the summit from 
our camp, starting out at 7:07 and arriving at 10:10. Now 
for twenty minutes we crouched away from the wind and 
feasted our eyes upon blue infinities, then fled away down 
the mountain to where the ponies waited, and by twelve 
were back again in camp cooking hot pancakes for luncheon. 
Our hungry-eyed little ponies looked upon this performance 
with righteous indignation, and ‘‘ Blackie’’ almost hung 
himself by way of protest;—rescued by Miss Alexander’s 
prompt action with a jack-knife. Off at last, they fairly shot 
down the mountain, and had to be reasoned with for pho- 
tographs and botanizing, so that by four o’clock they were 
wallowing in Mr. Drake’s rank meadows, while we lay 
contentedly soaking in a hot mineral bath. 

The next morning, promptly at eight, appeared Jim 
Kelley, and we bade good-by to Hot Spring Valley. Our 
plan was to skirt Cinder Cone and cross the dry plateau 
that lies between it and the Fall River basin, where mail 
awaited us at Fall River Mills. Those whom we asked 
discouraged us from the attempt because of the scarcity 
of water and of hostelries along the way, but we counted 
the miles and could not be deterred from this obviously 
shortest route northward. 
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That night we camped under a grove of tamaracks 
whose neeedles do not furnish the softest of couches. The 
rice cooked in water measured out by the spoonful was 
hardly digestible, and our horses grumbled at the bunch- 
grass in a discontened way that wore upon our nerves. 
Moreover it was cold, and there were a great many mosqui- 
toes. Our next morning’s breakfast consisted of a very 
small cup of coffee and one egg apiece —no bread. Visions 
of good things hung in the air before us as we crossed the 
plateau. Fall River Mills lay some thirty miles to the 
north; but to reach it we must make an angle across the flat 
and strike into the Susanville road that comes up from the 
southeast and follow the line of the mountains down the 
long slope of the plateau. 

I do not recollect the distance from this point down the 
plateau to Blue Grass Hotel. I believe it is not more than 
six or eight miles, but, judged by my feelings, it might 
have been forty. I have seldom seen a more ravishing 
sight than those fields of waving timothy presented, the 
low, neat frame house with the wide veranda, and the long 
barns where our ponies might revel. Later we devoured 
poached eggs on toast and drank glasses of creamy milk, 
seated on this same porch with our host and his wife, and 
a small brood of children gathered by to make the most 
of visitors. Rarely have I encountered so jovial an enter- 
tainer as this big-bodied Dutch mountaineer with the 
clarion voice. We drove the whole distance from Blue 
Grass Hotel to Fall River Mills in a single-seated wagon 
drawn by a stout pair of horses, and this delightful man 
entertained us all the way with stories of tracking lost men 
through this waterless back country, and with Indian tales 
of the pioneer days. 

The plateau which we were traversing descends into the 
basin of the Fall River by a succession of steppes,— first 
the sagebrush desert which we had crossed, then a wooded 
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stretch that enters the ‘‘ Juniper Ridge,’’ dotted with those 
shaggy, blue-berried evergreens, and thence the land slopes 
bare down the mountain-side, fronting a fine view of the 
valley, surrounded by low mountains, Mt. Shasta before and 
the Black and Lassen Buttes at the rear on the horizon. 
Presently we were at Fall River Mills, our destination, 
a rather stagnant town, boasting however a flour-mill, two 
drug and three dry-goods stores, a blacksmith’s and a 
harness shop, a post-office, two churches, and two hotels. 
It is superbly located at the junction of the Pit and the 
Fall Rivers, in the line, too, of a daily stage from Red- 
ding, and to our desert-wonted eyes it was a real metropolis. 
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ZONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
IN THE SOUTHERN SIERRA. 





By WILu1AM R. DUDLEY. 





There are few regions where camping and traveling 
day after day, with a camper's outfit only, is a comparatively 
easy mode of life for the man of science, or even for the 
man of pleasure. The great forest belt of the Southern 
Sierra and the high alps above it, will always remain one 
of those few favored regions, because of the long rainless 
summer, the equable temperature, the woods, the waters, 
and the scene, and finally the ease with which the rider 
traverses the open upper woods and glaciated cajfions. 
The convenience of having animals of your own during a 
stay in these higher altitudes will induce the camper for 
many years to come, to start from the valley or the foot-hill 
towns, by his own conveyance, and traverse as best he can 
the long hot western slope. It is a journey seeming more 
formidable than it really proves to be; the old and the very 
young have ‘‘ packed in,’’ as the phrase goes in the foot- 
hills, but we never hear they are the worse for it. In the 
Adirondacks and the White Mountains a slender white 
monument not infrequently marks a spot along a lonely 
trail, where the anger or the rigor of the mountains has 
descended upon and slain the unhappy pilgrim; but the 
Sierra, far higher and more rugged, are kinder. 

Nevertheless, the eye of the mountain-climber from foot- 
hill start to finish, is fixed on the first fringe of pine woods 
far above him, and he chooses to see or remember as little 
as possible of the life of the chaparral slopes intervening. 
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Indeed they appear to him throughout the summer desti- 
tute of life. This is by far the most monotonous and hardest 
way to take the journey. There is much that is instructive, 
on the contrary; and if one can be interested in watching 
the daily movement of the fog on Tamalpais or the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, observing how it steals up certain cafions, 
avoids certain slopes, habitually overtops particular summits, 
and slides around others, he will be interested in the rather 
remarkable zonal distribution of the trees and shrubs as he 
ascends from the San Joaquin plain to the forest belt, about 
4,000 feet above it. We may find certain plants, like the 
common river-bank alder, extending interruptedly from 
the plain far into the forest, but most species lie in belts 
along the mountain slopes, as marked as the belts of mean 
annual temperature themselves, which go far to account 
for the distribution of the plants. These zones of growth 
do not, in any locality, maintain an even level above the 
sea. They may ascend toa higher level in crossing a 
great hot cafion, and sink lower on the north slope of a 
dividing ridge. They may greatly widen in a favored 
locality, or narrow in an unfavorable one. In the Coast 
Ranges the fog is the visible daily expression of the subtle 
movements of the air in relation to the topographical con- 
tour. In the Sierra it would not be far wrong to say that 
plant belts expressed more fixedly the same relations, 
modified by the subterranean moisture, by soil and some 
other factors. Behind all these movements of the air and 
variations in the plant belts is the potent factor of total 
amount of available heat. But the distribution of this and 
the results of its distribution are varied greatly by the 
other conditions. The great sunny valley of the East 
Kaweah, acts as a flue, drawing up the air of the San 
Joaquin foot-hills, laden with heat, far above its normal 
level. Here we find the heat-loving gray buckthorn 
(Ceanothus cuneatus) extending considerably above 5,000 
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feet, while over on the north slope of the next divide, on the 
North Kaweah, we find the same species not rising above 
3,500 feet, and not up to its normal elevation in this region. 
The direction of the valley of the North Kaweah and its 
slopes are not so favorable to the ascent of the warm air or 
to the reflection of the heat. The gray buckthorn is pecul- 
iarly characteristic of the warm foot-hills all over the 
interior of California. 

Conceiving that a general familiarity with the trees and 
shrubs of some of these zones and their relation to moun- 
tain topography would serve as a diversion during other- 
wise monotonous hours, I have prepared below a statement 
of the most obvious arrangement of the belts of ligneous 
vegetation of the Southern Sierra, with particular illustra- 
tions of the chaparral and foot-hills, an area which is other- 
wise devoid of interest and wearisome during the summer. 
An account of the trees and shrubs of the forest glades 
and subalpine solitudes of these mountains will be printed 
elsewhere. During five seasons past, I have traversed nearly 
all the trails and roads south of the King’s River Cajfion 
and the head of the Kern, and it has been customary to 
make free use while on horseback of note-book and aneroid 
in recording the upper and lower limits of various species. 
As an illustration of the topic of this paper, the route from 
Sanger to Millwood and King’s River has been selected 
largely because it is the most frequented by the club mem- 
bers. The Colony Mill road (North Kaweah) is richer 
in species, and the Mineral King road (East Kaweah River) 
shows the broadest areas of the foot-hill vegetation. 

We will indicate four Zonal Areas for the Southern 
Sierra as best according with observations every one can 
make as he traverses them. We will give the approximate 
breadth of these in the King’s River region in feet; certain 
woody plants which are not only abundant and character- 
istic, but which occur throughout nearly the whole of any 
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area, yet are limited to, and practically define, the same; also 
certain subdivisions of the Zonal Areas which may be 
apparent to the traveler. 











BREADTH IN Zone PLANTS, 
ZONAL ARBA. MILLWooD OR 
REGION. REPRESENTATIVE SPECIES. 
Feet. 
I. The Plain......... 25- 1,000 os icsou. 
Cm Wislizeni 
II. The Foot-hills ..... we- agnt. ee Live-Oax. 


Ceanothus cuneatus, 
Poses coe 


BLuE —_ 
a occidentalis, 
ED-Bup. 


Bn 
Cercocarpus parvifolius, 


MOUNTAIN MaHocany. 


(a) Open Foot-hills 500—- 2,500 


(6) Chaparral..... 2,500 — 4,500 


Pinus Lambertiana, 
SuGAR — 
Abies concolor, 
BLack Fir. 
Quercus Californica, 
Brack Oak. 
Ceanothus integerrimus, 
Snow-Brusu. 


III. The Forest........ 4,500 - 8,500 


(a) The lower fringe | 4,000- 6,000 


{a 
{ome 
| 
as 
| 


(8) The main body | 5,500- 8,500 |{ S*gnei4 gigantea, 


IV. The Subalpine Woods | 8,500 -11,500 he ston _— 











The Plain flora encroaches on the Foot-hills along the 
river valleys; the Chaparral belt varies greatly in width 
according to conditions; and the Forest area in its lower 
‘fringe’? invades the Chaparral. Therefore the ‘‘ zone 
plants” are apt to fall short of the actual limits of the zone 
to which they belong. But they are selected because they 
range nearly through their zone, and because they are 
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conspicuous and peculiar elements of it. Those of the 
subdivisions are selected because they are eminently char- 
acteristic. 

The Subalpine Woods seems at first but a thinner upper 
fringe to the Forest, of which organically it is a part; but 
there is no species of, tree covering the two areas, or 
much extending from one into the other. This is the exclu- 
sive home of the magnificent silver fir, the mountain white 
pine, the foxtail and white-stemmed pines, in addition to 
the zone-marking tamarack-pine. Similar to the Forest 
Zone, it has its main body and upper or ‘‘ timber-line’’ 
margin; and its pronounced demarcation deserves further 
investigation along the lines of temperature.* 

In the discussion following, authors’ names are omitted 
from the species, common names are given wherever possi- 
ble, and a few of the inconspicuous shrubs are omitted, all 
for the sake of making the desirable plants to know, more 
conspicuous. 

THE PLAIN. 

This area may be supposed to cover that portion of the 
road between Sanger and Holliday’s, the first relay station, 
but its characteristic trees are chiefly exhibited at the five 
crossings of the King’s River channels. The following trees 
are conspicuous :— 

Salix nigra, BLACK WILLow. 

Platanus racemosa, PLANE-TREE, ranging up to 1,700 feet. 

Quercus lobata, VALLEY OAK, ranging up to 3,500 feet. 

Fraxinus Oregana, OREGON ASH, ranging up to 2,400 feet. 

Populus Fremonti, CoTTONWOOD, ranging up to 1,700 feet. 

Vitis Californica, W1Lp Graps, ranging up to 1,800 feet. 

Alnus rhombifolia, ComMON ALDER, ranging into the Forest. 

The extension of these into the mountains, is almost 
wholly along the streams. Saéix nigra is known from 

* The four zones enumerated probably correspond in a general way to the faunal 


zones of recent zoologists, named respectively Lower Sonoran, Upper Sonoran, 
Transition, and Boreal, but sufficient correlating data are at present wanting. 
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other willows by its long, slender grass-green leaves and 

furrowed bark. 

THE FOOT-HILLS. 

So far as the Millwood road is concerned, this area begins 
a little below Holliday’s, or sixteen miles from Sanger, and 
continues over twenty miles, or well up the long grade 
between Sierra Spring ranch 
and McKenzie’s mill. Twelve 
miles of this distance is 
through the open growth of 
Zone II a, and about eight 
through the more or less 
dense chaparral of II 6. 

Near Holliday’s, you will 
see the following small trees 
distinctly characteristic of Zone 
II, all of them passing well into 
the Chaparral belt:— 

1. Quercus Wislizeni, Foot-HILt 
Livg-Oak, 500—4.000 feet; re- 
sembling the Coast Range 
Live-Oak (Quercus agrifolia), 
but its foliage less abundant, 
leaves oblong, not oval or 


roundish, flat, not convex, 
brighter green and less veiny. 


2. Ceanothus cuneatus, GRAy Buck- 
THORN, 1I,000-3,500 feet; ap- 
pearing on the hill to left of 





: : Fig. 1. CEANOTHUS CUNEATUS. 
: ‘ 
Holliday’s, a shrub with clus- Mature fruit ; two lower fruits are fallen. 


tered, spreading stems and 
dull- green, thickish leaves about the size of box-leaves. 
(See figure 1.*) 


3. Zsculus Californica, BUCKEYE, 500-3,000 feet ; its gray or whitish 
clustered stems, spreading in a fan-shaped manner are well 
known to every one. In June, its long spikes of white fra- 
grant flowers are showy; in August, it is conspicuous because 
its persistent foliage has turned a russet-brown. 


*The drawings are two-thirds the natural size of the plants. They are by 
Mr. W. S. ATKINSON. 
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In these first foot-hills also appears the typical plant of 
the lower open foot-hills, viz: Quercus Douglasii, BLUE 
Oak, 500-2,500 feet. It will be seen that its range prac- 
tically coincides with that of belt a of Zone II. In ascend- 
ing from Holliday’s to Squaw Valley store the road winds 
among these singular gaks. Their effect in summer-time 
is one of severe loneliness, almost of desolation, but their 
individuality is fine. Few shrubs or none accompany them. 
Scattered over the rolling ground, their dwarf size, gray, 
finely divided bark, sparse steel-blue foliage that scarcely 
casts a shade, contrast strangely with the great silent, 
yellow hills, dim with the pulsating heat. 

In this vicinity also appear the following:— 

Rhamnous Californica, PIGEON-BERRY, ranging to 6,000 feet. 

Rhus diversiloba, Poison-Oak, ranging to 3,500 feet. 

Senecio Douglasii, ranging to 2,500 feet. 

Lupinus Chamissonis, CHAMIsSO’s LUPINE, ranging to 1,700 feet. 

Near the head of the steeper part of the grade, Ceanothus 
cuneatus appears at the roadside. 

At about 1,600 feet appears a shrub of singularly narrow 
zone. It is Ribes velutinum, a gooseberry with low, 
stout, much-recurved branches, and very small leaves. 
It is seen opposite the store at Squaw Valley and disappears 
at the first creek on the road beyond the store. Its zonal 
range is only about 200 or 300 feet. It is the same on the 
Camp Badger road and on the North Tule. Its zone is a 
slender, sinuous line, a veritable ripple-mark on the great 
Sierran shore. Descending slightly from Squaw Valley 
through a natural park of blue oak and gray buckthorn, 
the road runs parallel to Mill Creek, a typical foot-hill 
arroyo for six miles, or until it climbs out of the blue oaks 
into the chapparal, covering a range of from 1,600 to 2,500 
feet. The presence of several trees of the Plain will be 
noticed along Mill Creek, particularly near Irwin’s fruit- 
ranch, — the cottonwood, the plane-tree, the valley oak, the 
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wild grape, all near their upper 
limit. Near the first small branches 
of Mill Creek are several plants 
quite characteristic of the foot-hills, 
but which rarely extend to either 
border of this zone. They are 
the following :— 



























Calycanthus occidentalis, SwererT- 
SCENTED SHRUB, 1,700-4,500 feet; 
a shrub from 5 to 8 feet tall, with 
abundant foliage, light green in 
summer; leaves 3-5 inches long; 
opposite, oblong, entire and rough- 
ish. Flowers maroon-colored, 1% 
inches across, with numerous linear 
petals, and a fruit-like fragrance. 
Something of this odor also in the 
bruised leaves; seen along small 
watercourses. 


Arctostaphylos viscida, MANZANITA, 
1,700-3,000 feet; one of the taller, 
almost tree-like manzanitas, 8-12 
feet tall, sometimes 12-18 inches in 
diameter at base, plants growing 
singly and scattered, the only man- 
zanita of the lower foot- 
hills. The leaves are 
very rigid, and pale gray- 
green, twigs smooth ; 
pedicels glandular, hairy; 
berries adhesive-glandu- 
lar, acidulous, and palat- 
able to the bears. (See 
figure 2.) 


Cephalanthus occidentalis, ‘ 
Button Busi, 1,700 feet; Fig. 2. ARCTOSTAPHYLOS VISCIDA. 
shrub, with light green © Comey ©, Sum. 
foliage, leaves opposite or 
in whorls of three or four, 3-5 inches long, lanceolate ; small 
whitish flowers in globular heads one inch in diameter, on 
slender pedicels. 
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Cercis occidentalis, REDBUD, 1,700-3,500 feet. The beautiful pink- 
purple, pea-shaped flowers are gone in summer and succeeded 
by flat pods, 2-3 inches long. The round, cordiform, smooth 
leaf, similar to the cultivated red-bud of Europe wiil distinguish 


this small tree. 


Eriodictyon glutinosum, YERBA SANTA, 1,700-4,500 feet, usually 
growing on banks of clay or broken rock; shrub 3-5 feet high, 
with alternate, lanceolate, thickish leaves which are veiny and 
resinous, and often covered with the black, sooty mold ot 
orange and olive trees. The flowers are lavender-purple, 
tubular trumpet-form, and %-% inch long. 


Fig. 3- 
a, 





FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA. 
bud; 4, flower; c, fruit. 


Above Dunlap — 
a post-office, stage 
station, and tavern— 
the blue oaks begin 
to disappear and the 
road to enter chap- 
arral. This is at the 

beginning of the 

“Granite Grade,’’ 

a hot and dusty 
section of the road, 
with little shade. 
Mill Creek and its 
branches now lie in 
a deep valley to 
your right. In this 
region, and along 
the watercourses of 
Mill Creek from this 
elevation upward 
you see the Califor- 
nia bay, or laurel, 
the well-known tree 
of the Coast Ranges, 
which here ranges 
between 2,000 and 
4,500 feet. 
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Near the lower border of the chaparral, or “ brush,” 
appear several new and characteristic species, as follows:— 


Fremontia Californica, FREMONTIA, 2,500-4,000 feet; the ‘‘ slippery 
ellum”’ of the foot-hill residents. It is no elm, but its inner 
bark is mucilaginous like that of the Eastern slippery elm, and 
therefore suggested the latter species to the early settlers. 
Its leaves with rusty wool beneath, its beautiful yellow flowers, 
in appearance suggesting a hollyhock, and its fruit capsule 
with hispid stinging hairs easily identify the plant. (See 
figure 3.) Its order is tropical, and this is the only member 
of it in the United States. It is quite as valuable a “ zone 
plant’’ for the Chaparral belt, as the blue oak is for belt a, 
usually extending from the lower border of the chaparral nearly 
to the border of the coniferous forest. 


Fraxinus dipetala, FLOWERING ASH, 2,500-3,500 feet. It is a small 
tree, and will be recognized as an ash by its opposite, pinnate 
leaves and clusters of winged seeds. When in flower it is 
nearly as ornamental as the manna ash of Europe. 


Ceanothus divaricatus, WHITE BUCKTHORN, 2,700-4,000 feet. This 
is a chaparral shrub, usually in thickets and conspicuous from 
its white bark. Its fruit is similar to that of the gray buck- 
thorn, but smaller and more resinous. 


Bigelovia arborescens, CHEMISAL, 2,500-4,000 feet. A composite 
shrub with flowers resembling a golden-rod, appearing late 
in the summer. It is not abundant, but its wand-like branches 
covered with a brush of slender, bright green leaves, contrast 
strongly with the other spinescent, xerophytic shrubs. 

The road turns at ‘‘ Elephant Rock,’’— elevation about 
2,800 feet, — and beyond this point the chaparral is densest 
and most characteristic. Beside the four species just men- 
tioned, are the red-bud, the foot-hill manzanita, the bay- 
laurel, the Yerba Santa, the gray buckthorn, and, most 
abundant of all, the foot-hill live-oak. 

Not far beyond this slope of brush the road turns 
through a pretty notch in the rocks, with a brook tumbling 
through it. Here is the first fringe of the forest; here the 
cool upper woods extend at least a finger-tip to encourage 
the climber. A single sugar-pine stands on a knoll across 
the brook, and a little above a yellow pine, — the first pines 
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on the road. The common alder, abundant on the streams 
of the plain and those of the mountain forest, also reappears 
here, together with the valley oak. A mile or more beyond 
this spot, beyond two or three 

j small ranches, and near Noble 

Post Office, we come upon the 
first black oak; and still farther 
on, in approaching Si- 
erra Spring, we find 
surer evidences that the 
still abundant chaparral 








is giving way before the 
descending forest man- 
tle. Here the beautiful Zz5o- 
cedrus, or California cedar, 
the bear-mat, the mountain live-oak 
(Quercus chrysolepis), and considerable 
numbers of the yellow pine are found. 
At Sierra Spring the elevation is not too 
great, however, for the cultivation of 
grapes from the Eastern States, of corn, 






Fig. 4. CERCOCARPUS PARVIFOLIUS. 
ateture fruit. the locust-tree, and the umbrella-tree. 


Beyond the steep grade above Sierra 
Spring, the chaparral makes another stand, and produces 
at least six new and characteristic species :— 


Cercocarpus parvifolius, MOUNTAIN MAHOGANY, 3,800-4,000 feet; 
a shrub usually appearing lower down; easily recognized 
by its long, plumose, clematis-like tails to the fruit. (See 
figure 4.) 


Quercus Breweri, BREWER’s OAK, 3,500-5,500 feet. This appears 
somewhat below Sierra Spring, but southward across the 
cafion. It prefers northward or northwestward slopes, extends 
in this region into the forest belt, and seems like a species 
belonging to the forest border, but, as observed elsewhere in 
the Sierra, it is a chaparral plant. It is a shrub, or some 
times a small tree, with flat scaly bark, and has abundant 
acorns. (See figure 5.) 
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Quercus dumosa, ScruB OAK, 4,000-4,300 feet. Like Brewer’s Oak, 
it is of the “‘White Oak”’ type, and is inclined to grow in 
thickets. It is low, with stiff intricate branches, small leaves 
and acorns. 


Dendromecon rigida, BusH Poppy, 3,800 feet. This shrub, a true 
poppy, with large yellow four-petaled flowers, the color of 
the evening primrose, or paler, and willow-like glaucous leaves, 
is inclined to appear in a very narrow belt, usually only one or 
two localities along any trail. 


Arctostaphylos Mariposa, MANZANITA, 3,500- 
5,000 feet. Tnis isa shrub 2-4 feet high, 
of clustered stems, and gray, almost blue, 
leaves, with very glandular-hairy branch- 
lets and 
pedicels, 
and glan- 
dular ber- 
ries. This 
is very dif- 
ferent in 
habit from 
the foot-hill 
manzanita. 
It has not 
the fruit or 
pedicels of A. platyphylla, which 
it resembles in leaf and relation 
to altitude, but comes near to A. 
Pringlei of Southern California. 
Wherever I have collected it, from 
the Tule River to Calaveras County, it 
maintains this relatively high altitude 
in the chaparral. 


Prunus subcordata, WILD PLuM, 4,300-4,500 
feet. A low shrub with stout, very stiff 
spinescent branches, and the foliage and 
fruit of the true plum, although smaller. 
This is also a shrub preferring western, 
rather rich slopes, and its range in alti- 
tude is limited to a few hundred feet, wherever observed in 
the Southern Sierra. 
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Fig. 5. Quercus BreweEri. 
Mature fruit. 


In this last stretch of the chaparral, in which the road 
rises nearly a thousand feet, we still find the type plant of 
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this zone, the foot-hill live-oak (Q. Wislizent), Fremontia, 
and the white buckthorn, the Yerba Santa, and the sweet- 
scented shrub ; but they all cease before the 

Ea road enters the coniferous woods. The laurel, 
> its leaf often wider and more glaucous, still 
continues. But the red-bud, the gray buck- 
thorn, the buckeye, the two species of ash, 
the poison-oak, and the foot-hill manzanita 
ceased before we reached Sierra Spring 
or before we passed the grade above it. 
If you pass over this road in October, 
and look down from this grade over the 
slope toward Noble, you can 
trace the upper limit of the red- 
bud by the crimson color of its 
autumnal foliage. Around you 
the fringing woods will be yellow from 
the black oak and Brewer’s oak, and 
perhaps from some ravine higher up in 
the pines you may catch the 
scarlet of the flowering dog- 
wood, that causes the ravines 
beyond Millwood and near the 
ay General Grant National Park 












to glow with an Appalachian 

splendor. 

For some time we have been 
traversing the fringe of the 
forest as it overlaps the chap- 
arral. We observe its oak, its 


Fig. 6. CEANOTHUS INTEGERRIMUS. 


occasional pines in the ravines, 
and near the line of the Forest 
Reservation we pass the first ‘‘snow-brush’’ (Ceanothus 
inlegerrimus, see fig. 6), with its snow-white plumes of fine 
white blossoms — white plumes of the true forest, and a sure 


a, flowers; 4, fruit. 
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sign that the climbing, pushing chaparral is defeated and 
soon to disappear. You are sure of finding brooks or 
springs not far away, while you still have the genial, 
mellow warmth, by which the ascending valley currents 
temper at night the cool, clear, pure air of the high forest. 
No place in all the mountains has the charm of the lower 
margin of the great forest. The pine and cedar woods 
are open and full of light, the brush is gone, and in its 
place is a carpet of golden green, spread everywhere 
over hill, through narrow glade, evenly unrolled and 
deftly laid close to every rock and brown tree-trunk. 
It is the bear-mat, or bear-clover (Chamebatia foliolosa), 
a low rosewort shrub with a white blossom resembling 
a strawberry, a leaf like a delicately-cut fern, and balsamic 
fragrance that suggests all the healing resins of the great 
mountains and plains. The brilliant green of the young 
cedars, the pale blue of the scattered Arctostaphylos, blend 
well with its color, and the spreading old black oaks, here 
and there, play with the sunshine and the shade on the 
hill-slopes that seem to belong to it. Along the mountain- 
side, to the right of your road, and nearly parallel to it, the 
line of the lofty coniferous forest has been passing like the 
files of an army, so abrupt is the change from the brush and 
the low deciduous trees. The road turns a little, and you 
enter it among the pines and cedars, sure of a balmy, cloud- 
less, and silent night,— a typical summer night in the forest 
border of the Southern Sierra. 

In reviewing the foregoing notes, there are some species 
conspicuous by their absence. One misses the gray pine 
common in the California foot-hills (Pinus Sabiniana), and 
the chamiso, a spirzea-like rosewort, with foliage of a heath. 
Although they do not appear along the road, one is quite 
likely to find in the cooler ravines of Mill Creek, the big- 
leaf maple, the bladder-nut, its roundish inflated pods an 
inch or two long, the wild syringa, as showy as its cultivated 
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relatives, and Zorreya, a tree with bark like a cypress, 
leaves like a fir, but dark and prickle-pointed, and fruit 
like a small plum. It is related to the yew-tree. All of 
these I have found on the Kaweah River forks, and some 
on the Tule River. Indeed, two of them I have found 
toward the sources of Mill Creek itself. 

Another thing worthy of remark is the fact that the good 
zone plants are found in genera prolific in California species, 
or else in those having only one species on the Pacific Coast. 
In every zone and belt above the Plain we may find one or 
more species of Ceanothus and Arctostaphylos (manzanita). 
In each zone and belt except the Subalpine, we find one 
or more species of oak. On the other hand, Fremontia, 
the red-bud, the sweet-scented shrub, the button-bush, the 
wild plum, the bear-mat, the bladder-nut, Zorreya, the 
buckeye, the wild grape, the plane-tree, and the laurel are in 
each case the only species of the genus on this coast. Other 
genera might be mentioned which contain but two species. 
Our climate is apparently remarkable for its subtle but 
marked local variations. Generic types, inclined to great 
variation, like the oak type, find conditions adapted to 
their variety of tendencies, and time has fixed these varia- 
’ so-called, adapted to different eleva- 
tions. Generic types of a single or very few and widely 


tions as ‘species,’ 


separated species are evidently not adaptive; and were it 
not for a great variety of climatic conditions such as prevail 
here, many of these types would have presumably dis- 
appeared from the earth long ago, from lack of the fine 
balance needed in their environment. 
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By GoRHAM DANA, 





To those who do their mountaineering in the High 
Sierra the White Mountains of New Hampshire must 
appear tame and insignificant. But the altitude of these 
mountains is by no means a measure of their importance. 
Covering an area only about twenty-five miles square, they 
probably give pleasure to more people than do any other 
mountains of equal area in the country. The reason for 
this lies in the fact that they are located in one of the most 
populous sections of the United States and are very accessi- 
ble from all sides. Innumerable villages and isolated hotels 
are found throughout the region, and these are connected 
by well-built roads and railroads. In the summer these 
hotels are crowded with fashionable guests, many of whom, 
I fear, are attracted more by the swell hops and excellent 
golf-links than by the magnificent mountains. Yet, in spite 
of all this, it is a wild region, and many parts are as pri- 
meval and unstained by civilization as is anything to be 
found in California. 

Mt. Washington, the king of the group, rears his bald 
and wind-swept summit to a height of 6,200 feet, while, on 
either side, his neighbors in the Presidential Range reach 
altitudes of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. To the west, and 
separated by the wonderful Crawford Notch, is the Franconia 
Range, whose highest peak, Mt. Lafayette, is 5,200 feet 
high. To the south numerous lesser ranges and peak 
cover the remaining area. 
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The Appalachian Mountain Club, an organization quite 
similar to the Sierra Club, does much of its mountaineering 
in the White Mountains. The Councilor of Improvements 
keeps in repair many of the old paths, besides occasionally 
cutting new ones. The Councilor of Topography has done 
a great deal to correct and complete the maps of the 
region. Many of the meetings and outings of the club 
are held here, sometimes at hotels and sometimes in camp. 

One of the most unique outings is the annual trip of the 
snow-shoe section. This usually takes place late in Febru- 
ary, when the snow is deep and well compacted, and it lasts 
about ten days. The party increases in size from year to 
year, and last winter consisted of nearly eighty persons, 
about one third of whom were ladies. From the head- 
quarters at Jackson many peaks were ascended, and the 
outing culminated in a trip to Tuckerman’s Ravine and 
Mt. Washington, of which I will attempt a short description. 

Wednesday, February 21st, was a perfect winter’s 
morning — clear, a high barometer, and a temperature of 
3° above zero. At 8 o'clock a party of eleven men 
bound for Mt. Washington started in the first sleigh, 
soon followed by a larger mixed party bound for Hermit 
Lake in Tuckerman’s Ravine. It was a ten-mile drive 
to the ravine path, over a road heavy with fresh snow. 
Here three of us disembarked and started for the summit 
of Washington by way of the ravine. The other eight con- 
tinued on a little farther to the carriage-road, by which 
they planned to make the ascent. We all planned to meet 
on the summit at about 4 P.M., and then, descending the 
carriage-road, to reach Darbyfield Cottage in time for sup- 
per. In case we were delayed, the others were not to hold 
the sleigh for us after 8 o’clock. Our party of three, there- 
fore, started off at 10 o’clock, with snow-shoes, creepers, 
ice-axes, rope, and enough lunch for one meal. 

The regular trail to Hermit Lake was hard to follow, as 
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loggers had been cutting side-paths since any of our party 
had been there. We lost the path, and consumed much 
time and energy in ‘‘slabbing’’ along the side of a steep 
hill when we should have been on comparatively level 
ground across the valley. The snow was three or four 
feet deep, and we used wide Indian snow-shoes, which are 
very tiresome on steep side-hill work. As a result, the 
main party overtook us, and we proceeded together as far 
as Hermit Lake, where we all lunched. It was 2 P.M. when 
we left the icy lake and started to climb the snowy head- 
wall of the ravine. 

It is an impressive sight to stand in this great semi- 
caldron and look up the steep and rugged slopes to Lion’s 
Head, on the north, and Boott Spur, on the south. These 
two slopes are practically impassable, but between them 
is a somewhat less precipitous slope, known as ‘‘ the head- 
wall.’’ This wall, a tangle of brush and fern in the summer, 
was filled in with an immense quantity of snow, twenty to 
one hundred feet deep, so that all signs of ferra firma were 
hidden, and nothing was seen but an immense snow-bank 
1,000 feet high, and so steep that its ascent looked impossi- 
ble at first glance. 

A few of the main party followed us a short distance up 
‘*the head-wall’’ in order to have the sport of coasting 
down. The snow was wind-packed and very hard, though 
not crusty. We took off our snow-shoes and strapped them 
on our backs. At first we got along very easily by picking 
foot-holes in the snow with our toes; but later the snow was 
so hard that we had to use a pole to bore out each foot-hole. 
We proceeded slowly in Indian file, the front man doing 
all the work of making foot-holes, and being relieved fre- 
quently by the man behind. We saw the main party 
disappearing down the valley on their homeward trip. We 
shouted a last good-by, then all was still. Up, up we 
went. A misstep now was dangerous. The slope was so 
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steep that by standing erect one could touch the snow by 
extending the arm horizontally. Fortunately there was no 
wind, and the temperature was not low. Otherwise, this 
would have been cold work — moving so slowly. 

By four o’clock we had risen some goo feet, and had 
passed the steepest slope. But the most dangerous part 
was still ahead, for here the snow became crusty, and occa- 
sional jagged rocks stuck up through it, so that a fall 
was not pleasant to contemplate. We had to cut each 
footstep here with an ax, and this was even slower than 
pole work. But the view was magnificent, and we stopped 
every now and again to admire it. 

The slope now became less steep, and we could cling on 
to rocks and bushes that broke through the crust, and thus 
make much faster time. And it was well we could, for the 
sun was already low, and light clouds were blowing up 
from the south. By half-past four we were well out of the 
ravine and on the steep, wind-packed slope of the cone. 
Here we could make comparatively fast time, and were 
held back only by the capacity of our lungs. Up, and 
ever up. It seemed as if there were no summit. Clouds 
were gathering and the darkness shutting in. Finally we 
discerned the outlines of a building. It was one of the 
barns connected with the summer hotel on the summit. 
After a short climb up the icy carriage-road, we reached 
the summit. There was no human being in sight. We 
broke into the carriage office and found the dying embers 
of a fire in the stove. The other party must have come 
and gone. 

It was now about 5:30 and beginning to get dark. 
Clouds had been blowing up for some time, and now hung 
over the summit so as to obscure all view. Should we 
descend in the darkness or camp out in the carriage office? 
Only one of us had ever been down the carriage-road, but 
as a storm seemed to be brewing we decided to descend. 
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We made a hurried lunch off a couple of sandwiches and 
some chocolate and started down at 5:45. 

The carriage-road was glare ice. Had we realized this 
sooner, we should have stayed on the summit over night. 
It was in such a condition that, as we afterwards learned, 
two of the eight who tried to go over it in daylight turned 
back, and two others preferred to descend another way; 
while we, ignorant of the danger, were descending it in 
darkness. Fortunately the road was well defined, being 
cut into the mountain-side, and having a stone wall on 
the lower side, so that there was little chance of losing 
the way. 

Near the summit the road was covered with a thick, 
hard ice. Farther down the snow was deeper, and lay 
in great drifts across the road. It was covered with a thick 
crust almost as hard as the ice above. With good creepers 
the walking was not difficult, though slow, except at the 
drifts. Here, on account of the steep slope, it was neces- 
sary to cut foot-holes. Had it been light enough, we 
could have found the holes made by the earlier party, but 
as it was we had to cut a new set of our own. 

Before we had gone far one fellow cut a great gash in his 
wrist. His ax glanced in cutting a hole in the crust and 
gave him a wound that crippled him for the rest of the trip. 
We bound up the cut with a long bandage we had, and 
then tied ourselves together, putting the cripple in the 
middle. In this way we descended, step by step, slowly 
and cautiously. One big drift, perhaps 500 feet wide, 
seemed interminable. It took us about one hour to cross 
it. We had now gotten below the cloud on the summit 
and emerged into a mild starlight evening. From here 
on we were able to make a little better time, for the 
drifts were fewer, and in many cases we could find the 
foot-holes of the morning party. But it was slow work 
at best. 
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It was 11 P.M. when we finally came in sight of the 
half-way house. It had taken us five hours to travel four 
miles — down hill at that. 

Our reception was not a warm one. The back door 
was open and the kitchen full of snow. Fortunately there 
was a well-stocked wood-pile in the yard, and we were 
soon sitting around a roaring fire. After some hot choco- 
late and a part of a sandwich apiece, we turned in for a 
few hours’ sleep. We had no blankets, but by keeping 
near the fire we were fairly comfortable. 

We were up again at six, and got together a little more 
of the previous day’s lunch. Then we started off to com- 
plete our trip by daylight. It was snowing hard, but still 
mild. The snow covered the slippery crust, and made the 
walking treacherous. Fortunately there was but little more 
crust-walking, as we were close to the tree-line. In fact, 
a short distance below we found the road had been broken 
out by loggers, and the walking was good. It was nine 
o’clock when we got to Darbyfield Cottage at the base of 
the mountain. Here we gota good breakfast, and later 
returned to Jackson, where anxious friends were awaiting us. 
Here we found that six of the other party had reached 
the summit, but had found the trip so difficult that they 
supposed that we would not be able to reach the top, 
and so did not wait for us. 
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ROUND ABOUT MT. DANA. 





By J. S. HuTcHinson, Jr. 





Tuolumne Meadows, to the camper, is a center of many 
attractions. Probably no place in the mountains of Califor- 
nia is better situated for the base of operations, for a great 
number and a great variety of short trips, than is this beau- 
tiful meadow. The Tuolumne Cafion, Mt. Conness, Mt. 
Dana, Bloody Cajion, Mt. Lyell, Cathedral Peak, and a 
number of domes are all within easy reach from here. 

Last July, in company with M. R. Dempster, J. K. 
Moffitt, M. A. Aldrich, and Lincoln Hutchinson, I spent 
several days in the Meadows and made a number of side- 
trips therefrom. As we descended the Tioga Road into 
the Meadows from the west, a beautiful prospect was spread 
before us. In the background at the end of the broad, 
green meadow, with its beautiful clear river, rise the 
reddish-brown slopes of Mt. Dana and the grayish slopes 
of Mt. Gibbs, both appearing near enough for an after- 
dinner stroll. At the very first sight of these peaks, we 
felt a desire for a closer acquaintance with them. 

After several days in and about the Meadows, one day, 
at mid-afternoon, we started from Lambert’s Dome, to 
visit Mt. Dana, and to see what we could see toward 
the end of the Tioga Road— ‘‘The Great Sierra wagon 
road.’’ Several times we had kept company with this 
road in its ups and downs, turnings and twistings, from 
Crocker’s to the Meadows, and had often wished to 
see the location of the old Tioga Mine, which had led 
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men, eighteen years ago, to expend $62,000 in build- 
ing this substantial road through a rough and rugged 
country. For a mile or two after our start we kept on the 
level; then the road was forced by the stream to take to 
the side of the mountain, and it soon became exceedingly 
narrow, but not in the least dangerous. In places it was 
rough, but still no great care was needed in driving our 
spring wagon over it. About a mile up the grade we met 
a small band of Indians on horses,— about eight in all,— 
bucks, squaws, and papooses,—probably crossing the 
mountains from the Mono Plain. They seemed surprised 
at the sight of us with our wagon. Attempts to carry on a 
conversation with them were almost futile, for their English 
vocabulary was exceedingly small, and our Indian vocabu- 
lary still smaller. We coveted a woven water- basket carried 
by one of the squaws, but learned through negotiations 
carried on by signs and symbols that she had placed a 
basket-trust price upon it, greater than the traffic would 
bear. One other thing which was learned from them in 
passing was that possibly something beyond, farther up 
the road, would not altogether please us. Just as we 
passed, one of them, a robust, fine-looking buck, pointed 
in the direction in which we were going, and said, ‘‘ Heap 
no good,’’ This being interpreted in the mountains 
might mean many things,—that there was no water, that 
there were fallen trees across the road, or that the road had 
been washed away. Fallen trees and washed-out roads 
had bothered us many times since we had left Crocker’s, 
but in no case had done more damage to us than to shorten 
our day’s journey by five or ten miles. The road here was 
too narrow and too precipitous for us to turn about, even 
had we been so inclined. We parted from the dusky-red 
people and went on. In half a mile we knew what, in the 
Indian dialect, ‘‘ Heap no good’”’ meant. The road, which 
on none of the mountain slopes was any too wide, for half 
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its width had been washed away for thirty yards or more, 
and carried down the precipitous slope, into the foaming and 
roaring waters of Dana Creek, and a small landslide from 
the steeps above had covered what was left of the road. We 
tumbled the bowlders from the débris into the stream, built 
up the outer edge of the road as much as possible, and 
scooped a groove near the inside bank, so that the inner 
wheels of the wagon would cling some. The horses were 
then taken out and led about forty yards to a safe place 
beyond the slide. Heavy ropes were attached to the trees 
on the slopes above, and also to the bed of the wagon, 
to steady it and to keep it from upsetting on the very 
sideling places. After these preparations, which had 
delayed us considerably over an hour, by pulling on the 
wagon-tongue and turning and twisting on the wheels, the 
wagon was slowly and safely moved across the dangerous 
place. We hitched up the horses and proceeded, only to 
find a short distance farther on, a tamarack had fallen 
squarely across the road. This had to be chopped through. 

The road was exceedingly interesting to us, not only 
because of its own beauty, but because as we reached the 
higher elevations, the mountains to the south, near Lyell, 
gradually unfolded to view, and we could see the course 
taken by us two days before in our ascent of Lyell. We 
also, with the higher altitudes, got delightful views back 
on the Meadows below. 

Camping-time found us at a point on the western 
slope of Mt. Dana, near where the Bloody Caijion trail 
turns off from the Tioga Road. Here we pitched camp 
near a tiny brook, picketed our horses, and prepared din- 
ner. All were very tired and quiet. The usual rejuvena- 
tion, however, occurred during meal-time, and we suddenly 
became aware of what a charming camping-ground it was. 
The ruddy sunset glow was reflected in the Tuolumne, as 
it meandered through the Meadows, and the numerous 
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domes and pinnacles about the Meadows were silhouetted 
against the western sky. The snow-patches on the gray 
sides of Mt. Gibbs seemed very near at hand, and took on 
a glorious luster in the slanting sun’s rays. 

Having been on the go constantly for several days, it was 
decided to take it easy the next day. The trip to the old 
Tioga Mine, not more than four miles from our camp, 
over a fairly good road, would be an easy one. The next 
morning, rather late, we set out on foot. The walk was 
easy and delightful, and in about two miles we crossed 
Tioga Pass, at an elevation of 9,941 feet. To the right 
of the road were many small lakes and ponds, and going 
down grade on the eastern slope we soon passed near Lake 
Jessie. It is said that in this lake there is exceedingly 
good fishing. 

The interesting old Tioga Mine is nestled down in the 
bottom of a bowl formed by the mountains. From the 
northwest a noisy stream comes rushing past, and a roaring 
cascade comes down from the melting snows on a neighbor- 
ing peak to the west. The buildings of the mining settle- 
ment consist of an assay office, blacksmith-shop, storehouse, 
boarding-houses, workshops, and cabins of various sorts, 
all in a fairly good state of preservation considering the 
length of time they have been neglected. The foundations 
of many are somewhat askew, and the roofs of others are 
crushed in by the winter snows. The whole settlement has 
the appearance of having been deserted without a moment’s 
notice, as though the population, fearful of some great cata- 
clysm, had suddenly fled, as from a burning Vesuvius. The 
only inhabitants were a number of mountain rats and inqui- 
sitive chipmunks, which were making the most of the old 
letters, books, and tin-can labels about the buildings. 

After prospecting the buildings and satisfying our curi- 
osity, the morning was still quite young. The mine had 
been the goal of our day’s trip, but it was early, and the 
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country to the north looked interesting. The map showed 
the name ‘‘Saddlebag Lake’’ not far beyond, and it was 
decided to explore farther, and, if possible, to eat our mid- 
day meal on the shores of this lake. 

This whole trip illustrates one of the attractions of the 
mountains, especially of a new region. Each step unfolded 
to us new views, in kaleidoscopic fashion, in the greatest 
variety, and the excitement of suddenly coming upon some- 
thing novel in the way of scenery, constantly kept us on 
the alert and led us on and on. 

Following up the cafion, which leads down to Tioga 
from the northwest, we presently crossed to the northeast- 
ward over a low-lying ridge. Series after series of alpine 
views came upon us. The Alps-like Sierra was to the west. 
The bare slate and granite formation, so characteristic of 
the eastern slope, lay to our right. Occasionally stunted 
hemlocks with their delicate and beautiful foliage were 
passed. Every now and then were seen signs of the work 
of the miners, in the shape of heaps of cordwood, a broken- 
down saw-mill, and piles of charcoal made from the sur- 
rounding tamaracks. 

After what seemed quite a long walk,— for our appetites 
were now very keen,— we passed alongside a very narrow 
gorge with precipitous walls, through which the outlet 
stream from Saddlebag dashes, roars, and foams until it 
reaches a more level place below. A little after noon, some- 
what weary, we reached the southern shore of Saddlebag, 
a beautiful sheet of water hemmed in on all sides, save at 
its outlet, by rugged mountains, the snowy ridge of the 
Sierra being to the west and the reddish slate formation 
to the east. 

The eastern slope of the Sierra just here differs from 
what is found in most places. Usually there is a very 
abrupt descent from the main crest to the plains to the 
eastward. Here we found, to the eastward of the main 
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crest, a ridge—Tioga Crest— formed of reddish slate, 
running almost parallel with the main crest, and forming a 
good-sized cafion between the crest and the Mono Lake 
district to the east. 

The northeastern boundary of the National Park, run- 
ning north and south, divides Saddlebag Lake into two 
parts. Here on the southern border of the lake, close to 
the dividing-line, we took our lunch. While here a flock 
of wild ducks appeared, flying close by, and alighting near 
the west shore. Visions of a duck dinner appeared before 
us. The ducks, however, discreetly kept within the park 
limits, apparently knowing the restrictions against firearms, 
and believing in Uncle Sam’s protective policy. While we 
patiently awaited the moment that they should cross the 
dead-line, they disappeared beyond a projecting point and 
were lost, the park boundaries and the limitations of the 
law alone preserving them. 

After lunch we had a delightful swim in the cold waters 
of the lake. It is filled with large and noisy frogs that 
croaked to us singly and in chorus, with occasional inter- 
missions. The little animals, astonished at our intrusion 
into their native waters, darted away at our approach, 
presently, however, to return and view their visitors. 

Our objective point in the morning had been Tioga. 
Reaching there, the country northward showed so many 
attractions that the irresistible temptation came upon us to 
go farther. Saddlebag Lake then became our destination. 
Once there, a new and enticing field opened to our view up 
the lake, and the map again showed many interesting fea- 
tures,— Doré Cliffs and a batch of tiny lakes nestled in at 
the eastern slope of Mt. Conness. Some one suggested 
that we ought to explore still farther, and one after another 
all the members of the party volunteered to go. 

On both the eastern and the western side of the lake 
the mountains slope precipitously, at about forty-five 
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degrees. The huge bowlders, jagged and sharp, lie helter- 
skelter, topsy-turvy, from the summit to the water’s edge. 
The snow lay deep in patches on the western side down into 
the water. Up the western side, over the rocks, jumping 
from one to another, floundering through fast-melting snow- 
fields, we pushed on and on to the end of the lake. The 
tiny lakes shown on the map were opened up to our view — 
each with its reservoir of melting snow, each in its setting 
of alpine mountains, and back of all the ridge of the Sierra, 
and, most interesting of all, the eastern slope of Mt. Con- 
ness, with its huge amphitheater, so common to the high 
peaks of the Sierra. Near the summit of Conness appeared 
clearly and distinctly its glacier and crevasse. 

It was getting late; the sun was rapidly sinking and 
casting long, deep shadows on the mountains, bringing out 
in bold relief every depression and sag in the ridge, show- 
ing the ribs of the mountains, and giving to the peaks a 
ruddy glow. The slopes of red slate took on a vivid 
hue. 

After only a glimpse of a portion of Doré Cliffs, the late- 
ness of the hour forced us to return hastily and reluctantly 
toward camp. We took the eastern side of the lake, which 
proved to be very much easier than the west side, and 
hurriedly retraced our steps toward camp. The sun had 
long since set for us in our position on the eastern slope, 
for we were about 2,000 feet below the crest, but we could 
see it still gilding Mt. Dana and lighting the various peaks 
about us. Camp was reached just as the sun was setting 
on Tuolumne Meadows, flooding it with light, making of 
the river a thread of molten silver, bringing out Fairview 
Dome and the peaks to the west against the golden sunset, 
and painting Mt. Gibbs and the snowy Lyell group with 
alpine pink. Then came the twilight and the stars. 

The next day we loafed about camp until 3 o’clock, 
spending some of the day in washing and baking. Then 
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packing our sleeping-bags and provisions for two meals, 
on our little mule, we started up the slopes of Dana. The 
trail led us up through the forests. A gray tree-squirrel, 
aroused from his slumbers on a tamarack limb, by the sudden 
jangling of our mule-bell as we passed, lost his hold and 
fell with a thud to the ground. Stunned and dazed fora 
moment or two, he gazed around, then gathering himself 
together scampered off and disappeared behind a bowlder, 
wondering what monsters had thus impolitely broken his 
afternoon nap. 

Passing up out of the growth of tamaracks and pines, 
nearly to the divide between Gibbs and Dana, we pitched 
our camp a mile to the west of the divide, among the rough 
rocks. After supper two of the party strolled to the 
saddle between Gibbs and Dana, and got a sunset view of 
Lake Mono, which assumed a beautiful salmon-pink. Our 
camp was above the timber-line at an elevation of perhaps 
11,000 feet. The only growth was what appeared to be a 
scrubby willow, crushed to the earth by the winter snows, 
and hugging the ground as though afraid of the blasting 
winds which sweep up through the Tuolumne Meadows. 
It would have been better to have camped lower down, 
near the timber-line, for there we would have had shelter, 
fuel, and softer beds. The rocks where we were were sharp 
and uneven, and it was with difficulty that we found spots 
level enough to stretch ourselves at full length. There was 
compensation, however, for the discomforts; for the stars 
twinkled more brightly and the unobstructed view of the 
snow-patches on the slopes of Mt. Gibbs during the night 
was a novelty. As we lay half-awake these patches would 
assume every shape, from maps of vast continents to all 
the animals of a Noah’s Ark. 

The next morning, at the first inkling of dawn, when 
the darkness was so intense one could not tell one’s shoe 
from the coffee-pot, we groped around and got breakfast. 
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Dawn came rapidly. Exactly as the sun rose over the hills 
of Nevada we again stood on the saddle between Dana and 
Gibbs and photographed Lake Mono far below us. Just 
below us, in almost perpendicular walls, lay a tiny lake, 
partly frozen, with a huge snowbank dipping into its west- 
ern side. 

From here we followed the main crest to the summit, an 
easy and not in the least dangerous climb, so long as we 
stepped carefully from rock to rock, and did not attempt 
to cross the snow-fields, which in places were quite rough 
and hummocky, and elsewhere frozen and glassy. To 
cross the frozen snow would have been exceedingly danger- 
ous, for a misstep would have landed one on the jagged 
rocks at the foot of the bank. We did not hurry at any 
time, but stepped cautiously, selecting our stepping-stones. 
Inside of two hours we were on the summit, little fatigued 
and ready to feast our eyes in every direction. Just below 
us to the east, at the foot of a great precipice, lay Glacier 
Cafion, sloping down toward Tioga. Just beyond it lay the 
Dana Plateau, at an elevation of 12,000 feet. This is a 
very curious formation, and we longed to explore it, and 
should have done so had time permitted. 

Off to the northeast, only eight miles distant, but 7,000 
feet below us, lay Lake Mono, shining in the sunlight, with 
its little islands looking like blots of ink on silver paper. 
Just to the south of the lake were plainly visible the numer- 
ous volcanic cones and craters of the Mono Plain. The 
mountains of the Lyell Range, eleven miles distant as the 
arrow flies, snowy and beautiful, with numerous shining 
little lakes in scooped-out basins, lay to the southwest. 
Tuolumne Meadows, broad and green, to the west; the 
Saw-Tooth Ridge, the Matterhorn, Tioga, and Saddlebag 
Lake to the northwest. From our elevated position we 
could trace every footstep of our trip of the day before. 
To the north Mt. Warren occupied a very conspicuous 
position. 
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Mt. Dana is splendidly situated to show one the contrast 
between the east and the west side of the Sierra. The west 
side is white with snow; the east, dark and red and dry. 
One side is cool, balmy and inviting; the other hot, dreary 
and uninviting. The view from Dana cannot equal that 
from Lyell; in fact, I doubt if many views can equal that. 
From Lyell, rugged, jagged peaks in endless profusion are 
seen, and you stand on the brink of a mighty precipice, 
with little lakes scattered here, there, and everywhere about 
you in the depths below. From Dana the view is not so 
wild, but there is very great variety. We remained upon 
the summit about an hour. The only living things were 
a few butterflies and small birds flitting hither and thither 
about the peak. After a delicious feast upon the magnifi- 
cent views, clear atmosphere, the solitude and the absolute 
stillness, with incidentally a few raisins, chocolate, and grape 
nuts, we took a few photographs and started downward. 
Greater care was required in going down, than in ascending, 
lest we slip and turn an ankle on the rough rocks, but still 
progress was very rapid, and in a brief hour we were again 
in camp, ready to pack and return to the Meadows. 

The trips to Saddlebag Lake and Mt. Dana can be 
recommended because of the beautiful and varied views 
obtained on each, and also because of the ease with which 
the trips can be taken. Horses can be ridden all the way 
to the lake and beyond, and also to within about 2,000 feet 
of the summit of Dana. We all returned to the Meadows 
well pleased with the few days which we had spent about 
the mountain. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 





FrRoM May 5, 1900, TO MAy 2, Igor. 





Never before in the history of the Club has its outlook 
for the future been more promising. Membership in the 
Club is becoming very desirable because of the advantages 
which are now opening to its members. We no longer 
have to solicit for members, and applications are continually 
coming in from all sources. These recent acquisitions 
to our membership are encouraging in the extreme, for 
they are unsought, and the persons in joining do so because 
they are in sympathy with the Club’s work and appreciate 
the advantages they receive from such membership. Within 
the last year there have been more than fifty such accessions 
to membership, while the Club has lost but ten through 
death and resignation. 

The financial condition of the Club is constantly im- 
proving. Though the Bulletins published by the Club 
during the past two years have been very expensive, yet 
the Club is entirely out of debt, and the plan, which has 
just been inaugurated, of securing advertisements in ordet 
to help defray the expenses of publication, bids fair to go 
a long way toward paying for such publication. From 
present indications it seems entirely probable that eventually 
there will be a profit derived from this source. 

The proposed outing of the Club to the Yosemite, 
Tuolumne Meadows, and High Sierra, to take place in 
July, is already an assured success, and is going to do 
more toward attracting attention to the Club and its work 
than any other single event which has happened during its 
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period of existence. Excursions of this nature will be 
made frequently in the future, and will become one of the 
most attractive features of the Club. The railroad, stage, 
and hotel rates which the Club has been able to secure for 
this summer’s trip is the best proof of what the Club is 
able to do in this direction, and will insure to its members 
the opportunity for taking many wonderful and interesting 
trips in the future at a minimum of expense. 

The Secretary’s financial statement coincides with and 
is embodied in the Treasurer’s report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Wa. E. Coxsy, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 





From May 5, 1900, TO MAy 2, Igor. 





RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand May 10, 1900 . .......-.--. 
Total cash received from Secretary. ....... 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 





dn addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comment and suggestion on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or motes concerning the animals, 
birds, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is at Room 45, Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, where all the maps, photographs, and other records of the Club 
are kept. 

There are bui a few copies on file of No.3, Vol.I.,ef the BULLETIN. The Clud 
would like to purchase additional copies of that number, and we hope any member 
having extra copies will send them to the Secretary. 





We are pleased to announce the marriage, on June 10, r9or, 
of Miss Helen Marion Gompertz to Mr. Joseph Nisbet LeConte. 
Both have been active members of the Club for many years, and 
have contributed toward the success of the Club by their active 
interest in mountaineering, and by their writings and photographs 
published in the BULLETIN. 





Notes CONCERNING A TRIP TO THE GRAND CANON OF THE 
CoLoraDo, May, 1901. 


It may not be generally known how near in point of time the 
Grand Cajion of the Colorado is to residents of California, or how 
easily accessible are many of its most interesting features. The 
following notes concerning my second trip thither may be of some 
help to those who are not familiar with the ground covered. 

I left San Francisco on the morning of May 21st, by way of the 
Santa Fé Limited, and reached Williams, Arizona, May 22d at 
noon. At 12:30 P.M. the one daily train of the Grand Cajion 
railroad started on its fifty-or sixty-mile trip due north, and before 
3 o’clock we were at End of Track. End of Track is within ten 
miles of the ‘‘rim’’ of the cafion. Most of the passengers took 
the conveyances in waiting, for the Bright Angel Hotel, at the 
head of the Bright Angel Trail, or for the Grand View Hotel (or 
Berry’s), at the head of the Grand View Trail. The Bright Angel 
Hotel is about due north from End of Track, and the Grand View 
Hotel lies to the northeast. 

My own plans had been made, however, to visit on this occa- 
sion a more western section of the cafion, with headquarters at 
Bass Camp, otherwise known as Surprise Outlook, on the rim of 
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the cafion, some twenty-five miles west of the Bright Angel Hotel. 
Bass Camp is at the head of the Mystic Spring Trail, which leads 
down to the river in the cafion’s depths. This trail is owned by 
Mr. W. W. Bass (whose post-office address is Williams, Arizona), 
who has lived in and about this section of the cafion for more than 
seventeen years. 

Mr. Bass and one of his men, John Wallenturg, met me at End 
of Track with a four-horse team, and a steady drive of twenty-two 
miles across the desert brought us to Bass Camp at about 8 in the 
evening. The trip from San Francisco to the rim of the cafion had 
therefore occupied exactly thirty-five hours. About two miles 
east of Bass Camp, is Havasupai Point, whence a magnificent view 
of the cafion may be had. The recesses of the gorge for twenty- 
five miles to the eastward are laid bare, and to the west a vast 
amphitheater swings round to the north, inclosing a succession of 
stupendous cliffs and gorges. The opposite walls of the cafion 
are fifteen miles distant, and the river — now swollen to a raging 
torrent — cuts its way through the granite six thousand feet below. 
I spent a day exploring Havasupai Point, Fossil Knoll, and the 
adjacent heights. But I wish to speak particularly of the trip 
down. 

THE MYSTIC SPRING TRAIL. 


On May 24th, at about noon, accompanied by Richard M. Bleak, 
another of Mr. Bass’s men, I started from Bass Camp down the 
trail for the river. (Mr. Bleak is an intelligent and satisfactory 
guide.) The trail begins at the very door of the cabin, and seated 
upon our burros we could follow the thin line of our path far below, 
until it was lost in the black shadows of the deeper gorges. The 
first plateau or level below us, marking the upper surface of the 
red sandstone formation, thrusts three huge jagged fingers out 
into the heart of the abyss. Of these the projection on the east, 
just below Havasupai Point, is called the Grand Scenic Divide; 
that to the west the Mystic Spring Plateau. In the center is the 
Le Conte Plateau, and it is upon the surface of Le Conte Plateau 
that our path leads before it disappears in the red sandstone bowl- 
ders of the cliffs below. 

But we have been anticipating, for we must first put some 
1,500 feet of yellow sandstone above us before we reach the red. 
The trail is good, though steep at the ‘“‘staircase,’’ where rapid 
descent is made among the crags and projections of a fault. Water 
is priceless throughout this region, and the tanks or cisterns — 
natural cavities in the gorge’s rocky bed—which we pass just before 
reaching the ‘‘staircase,” are of interest. Just below, and on our 
right, are some cliff-dwellings that repay exploration. The only 
trophies which I secured were some shreds of ancient pottery. 
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But in one of the dwellings I saw two poles whose ends seemed 
to indicate that they had been cut from the parent tree with axes 
of stone or flint. Other cliff-dwellings are to be seen in a neighbor- 
ing gorge, my guide informs me. 

At length we are on level ground once more —the level of Le 
Conte Plateau. On our left rises Huetha-wa-li, or Mount Obser- 
vation, whose peak can be reached by a difficult trail. The dust 
of the plateau is red, the stones and bowlders are red, and even 
the horned toads have taken on the prevailing color. Several 
mescal pits are to be seen, where the Indians from time to time 
roast the roots of the mescal. Pausing for a moment at the edge 
of one of these pits we picked up a fine arrowhead of obsidian, 
a broken spearhead of flint, and a piece of decorated pottery. 

Soon our trail descends again, roughly and rapidly. Ere long 
the sandstone cliffs tower above us, and before we realize it we 
are in the shadows of Trail (or Marble) Cafion, with steep lime- 
stone heights closing us in to the right and left. Down, down our 
patient burros take us. Before long the limestone cliffs are behind 
us. Here to the left the trail tothe Mystic Spring begins. The 
spring was revealed to Mr. Bass by Captain Burro, a Havasupai 
Indian, after years of ineffectual search. 

The gorge which has been open for a space, narrows now, and 
rough walls of granite hem usin. Bedrock Camp, where we shall 
spend the night, is near at hand; but we press on, in order to view 
the river by daylight. At last the muddy torrent is reached. The 
snows are melting in the mountains of Utah, and my guide tells 
me that since his last visit the river has risen thirty feet perpendic- 
ular. Driftwood rushes by, and great trunks of trees forty feet 
long seem like matches in the current. Whirlpools seize them and 
suck them in only to vomit them forth again farther down the 
stream. A constant rumbling is heard, muffled, but menacing, 
and one can fathom the sound as huge bowlders, submerged, grind 
their way along the river-bed. I am told that on occasion these 
bowlders leap from the water like huge leviathans. 

We have seen the Colorado River at its flood in its prison walls 
of granite, and that sight alone would repay us for all our toil. 
Reluctantly we turn away. Bedrock Camp, a mile and a half up 
the gorge, beneath a frowning cliff of granite, has a welcome for 
us—blankets, food, and water from a tiny spring caught in a rocky 
basin. Sleep follows a hot supper, and soon after daylight on the 
morrow we have started up the trail again, and by noon have 
reached the rim. 

Bass Camp, I would say in conclusion, makes an excellent 
starting-point for the difficult but interesting trip to the so-called 
villages of the Havasupai Indians, far down in the Cataract Cafion, 
to the west. W. A. BREWER. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 


EpITED BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. DUDLEY. 


The American Forestry Association will hold its 
summer meeting at Denver, Colo., on August 
27th, 28th, and 29th, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. This is the most important meeting of foresters for the 
year, and the leading papers will be on the relation of forestry 
to irrigation, on forest fires, and on the forestry needs in certain 
States. 


MEETING OF 
FOoORESTERS. 


The question of the consolidation of national 
forestry work has not been one to excite popular 
interest, but in the minds of thoughtful people it 
has been regarded as by far the most important 
question in national forestry before the people. To put the matter 
briefly, all the trained foresters in the employ of the Government 
are in the Department of Agriculture, Division of Forestry; but all 
work of practical administration of the great Forest Reserves is 
being carried on by the U. S. Land Office in the Department of 
the Interior, and by the U. S. Geological Survey. No bill to con- 
solidate was introduced into the last short session of Congress; but, 
according to 7he Forester, the Secretary of the Interior has said 
‘*there can be no question as to the desirability of a complete 
consolidation of the Government’s forest work.’’ Moreover, he 
has agreed to place in charge of the Forester, Mr. Pinchot, even 
before any Congressional action can be taken “‘the investigation 
and decision of all technical forest questions and the execution of 
resulting plans. Zhe Forester believes that ‘‘nosuch stride toward 
the proper management of our public forest lands has been made 
since the act which authorized the establishment of national reserves 
was passed in 1891.” 

The appropriation to the Division of Forestry by Congress for 
the year 1901-1902 was more than double that of the preceding 
year. 

In the reorganization of the scientific sections of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the session of Congress, the Division 


ADVANCE IN 
NATIONAL 
ForESTRY. 
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of Forestry was raised to a bureau, and after July 1, 1901, will be 
known as the Bureau of Forestry. 

A very important step toward the creation of the National 
Appalachian Park or Forest Reserve is the cession by Tennessee 
to the United States of a strip of forest and mountain land, twenty 
miles wide, along the entire eastern border of the State; also by 
the States of North Carolina and Virginia of somewhat similar 
tracts of the Alleghanian region. As intimated in the January 
BULLETIN, the Pacific States can wish the Atlantic no better fortune 
than the creation of a great national park in probably the most 
beautiful hardwood forest region of the North Temperate Zone. 


The bill for the purchase of the Calaveras 
THE PROPOSED Groves of Big Trees passed the United States 
ForEST PARKS. Genate, but failed to come to a vote in the 
House, largely through the open disapproval of Speaker Hen- 
derson. This is a lamentable outcome of a promising movement, 
for the Calaveras Big Trees are worthy the ownership of a great 
nation. 

The Appalachian Park bill was not brought before Congress, 
but its prospects have been considerably advanced, notably by the 
action of the States above mentioned. 

The Minnesota Forest Park, which should more properly be a 
State property than a National one, was not brought up for Con- 
gressional action. 

The Big Basin Redwood Park bill, in our own State Legislature, 
received the favorable vote of 55 to 1 in the House, 30 to 2 in the 
Senate, and the signature of the Governor, in March, thereby 
becoming a law. It appropriates $250,000, available in five annual 
installments, for the purchase of redwood timber land in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains for public park purposes, and provides for a com- 
mission of five to make the purchase. This act has attracted much 
favorable comment outside the State. The organ of the American 
Forestry Association says in an editorial: ‘‘In this act California 
has not only done a great service to the cause of forest protection 
in the United States, but has also given her citizens a superb park 
for the enjoyment of themselves and their posterity. The State 
may well be proud of the energy and public spirit which has 
secured the perpetuation of the Big Basin redwoods.”” There has 
been much vigorous work done by the organizers of the move- 
ment, but the almost universal sympathy it has met with is a 
matter worthy of comment. The various organizations peculiar 
to the State came warmly to its support, both political parties 
favored it in their platforms, college presidents worked for it, one 
of the most eloquent speakers in the State first visited the Big 
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Basin and then addressed the Legislature in its behalf, the press 
generally was favorable, and particularly the people and the press 
of Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, and San Mateo Counties were prac- 
tically unanimously in favor of the park. Mr. Andrew Hill, the 
artist, who had charge of the general interests of the bill at Sac- 
ramento, probably more than any other active advocate, deserves 
commendation for his devotion. In all of this gratifying support 
there has been one influence coming out of the past which may 
have been more potent than any of us realize. During all of this 
Big Basin campaign the name of Ralph Sidney Smith, formerly 
editor of a Redwood City paper and a writer of poetry, has been 
frequently mentioned by editors, clergymen, lawyers, and others 
deeply interested in the park, as one who years ago fell in love 
with this forest, inaugurated and maintained his own campaign in 
favor of the preservation of its redwoods, enlisting much sympathy 
here, and also in the East, with such papers as the New York 
Tribune. Most unfortunately, a violent death cut short a career 
which must have been singularly full of those traits and ideals 
which captivate men of thought and feeling. That movement 
perished with him, but nothing is more evident to us who did not 
know him than the fact that he sowed that which grew in the 
minds of the present generation. For the sake of the California 
forests may this generation multiply it many fold. 


Following is a copy of the amended Big 
Basin bill as passed by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governor:— 


Tue REDWOOD 
RESERVATION ACT. 


An Act—Providing for the creation and management of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Park, making an appropriation therefor, and 
creating a board of five commissioners, with power to make 
purchases, and to manage said Calitornia Redwood Park. 


The People of the State of California, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows:— 


Wuereas, The redwood forests of California are rapidly dis- 
appearing before the demands of commerce and the ravages of 
fire, and will shortly be extinct unless adequate means are taken 
for their perpetuation; and 

WHEREAS, These trees are the oldest and largest in the world, 
and, being peculiar to California, contribute to her fame, and are 
naturally the subject of State pride and protection; therefore, it is 
enacted that 

SECTION 1. The Governor of the State of California and four 
other commissioners appointed by the Governor shall constitute 
the California Redwoed Park Commission, whose duty it shall be 
to select such land from that tract of land commonly known as the 
Big Basin. situate in Santa Cruz and San Mateo Counties, in the 
State of California, upon which are growing trees of the species 
known as Seguoia sempervirens, and which in the judgment of said 
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commission, is most suitable for a park, the purpose of which is to 
preserve a body of these trees from destruction, and maintain them 
for the honor of the State of California and for the benefit of suc- 
ceeding generations. The commissioners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor shall hold office for four years. Vacancies shall be filled by 
the Governor. 


Sec. 2. The sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($250,000) is hereby appropriated out of any money in the State 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, which shall be subject to the 
control of said commission, but which shall be used solely for the 
purchase of land suitable for the park herein provided for; —_ 
vided, that the said sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
shail be available only as follows: The sum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars ($50,000) thereof on the first day of January, nineteeen hundred 
and two; the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) thereof on the 
first day of January, nineteen hundred and three; the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars ($50,000) thereof on the first day of January, nine- 
teen hundred and four; the sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) 
thereof on the first day of January, nineteen hundred and five, and 
the remaining fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) thereof on the first 
day of January, nineteen hundred and six. 

Sec. 3. The commission shall have the power to purchase such 
land or any portion thereof, or it may proceed by action at law in 
the Superior Court to condemn the same or any portion thereof, in 
the name of the people of the State of California. The commission 
may also receive contributions from any source for the purchase 
of additional lands, and the care and maintenance of lands and 
forests under its charge. 

Ssc. 4. The said commissioners shall have no salary, but shall 
have full power and control over the said park, and over the funds 
provided for the purchase and maintenance of the same, and shall 
make and enforce all necessary rules and regulations for the care, 
maintenance, and government of the same, and for carrying out 
the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 5. No payment of any part of the said sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars shall be made until an abstract or abstracts 
of title shall have been furnished to the Attorney-General of the State 
of California, showing that said lands and the whole thereof are free 
from any valid liens or incumbrances thereon; and it is hereby 
made the duty of said Attorney General to examine said abstract 
or abstracts of title, and to render and deliver to said commission 
his opinion in writing, certifying that no valid liens or incumbrances 
exist thereon, and that the title of said lands and the whole thereof 
is good and valid. Said opinion of the Attorney-General, together 
with said abstract or abstracts of title, shall be filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 6. This act shall go into effect immediately. 
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ware 


D°? you shave yourself? The Curleys’ Patent Safety Razor is a luxury; do nottfail to 
examine. 
Hudson Hose Menders make old hose new. 


HOUSEHOLD GEM—zs5 Cents 


A Nut Cracker, ‘a steel Flat Nose Plyer, a Gas Plyer, and a Cutting Plyer—combined; 
will cut a wire nail. 








HENLEY’S LAWN or PORCH SWING, $12.00 


The backs of the swing may be adjusted to any desired position. With one thrown back, 
and foot rest raised, and with addition of robe and cushion, it makes a most comfortable 
Swinging Couch. A swinging motion of over 24 feet can be had, and as the side supports 
extend only to the seats, there is nothing to obstruct the view or produce dizziness, and a 
most pleasant swinging sensation is the result. The swing bas an Adjustable Foot Rest that 
may,, be placed proper height to suit children, and it is so perfectly balanced that the 
sma!est child can operate it. 
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LOW DOWN SWING—FOR PORCH OR LAWN—PERFECT LUXURY. 


OSBORN HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


414 Market Street, north side, near Sansome 
FRANK F. OSBORN, President and Manager 











Southern Pacific 
Short Line 


Across THE CONTINENT 





Less hours, more scenery, more trains, 
than via any other line. 

Choice of routes. 

Limited vestibuled trains with library — 
composite cars, and dining cars. 

Personally conducted Excursions between 
all the principal cities of the East and the 
Pacific Coast. 


Low Round-Trip Excursion Rates 


BETWEEN THE 


EAST ano WEST 


BOTH DIRECTIONS 


..SummMer, IQOl... 


Ask nearest Agent all about them. 


E. O. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 

T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 
E. HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Manager, 349 Broadway, New York, 
S. F. B. MORSE, Ass’t Passenger Traffic Manager, Houston, Texas. 
W. G. NEIMYER, Gen. Western Agent, 238 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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No. 1.—Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List of Members. 

Nos. 4 and 5.—Maps of Portions of the Sierra Nevada adjacent to the Yo- 
semite and to King’s River, 1893. 

No. 8.—Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast, 1895, by Mark B. Kerr 


and R. H. Chapman. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 12.—Map of the Sierra Region, May, 1896. Price, $1.50. 

act had of Theodore S. Solomons, 508 California Street, San Francisco, 
alifornia. 


Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, II, 13, together forming Volume I. of the Sierra 
Cius BULLETIN. 

Contents of Volume I.—Ascent of Mt. Le Conte; Address on Sierra Forest 
Reservation; California Outing; Crater Lake, Oregon; Diamond Hitch; 
Explorations North of Tuolumne River; Forest Reservations; From 
Fresno to Mt. Whitney, via Roaring River; From Gentry's to El Capitan 
and Yosemite Falls; Grand Cajion of the Tuolumne; Head-waters of 
King’s River; Kern and King’s River Divide; King’s River and Mt. 
Whitney Trails; Knapsack Tours in the Sierra; Mt. Bernard; Mt. Tahoma; 
Mt. Whitney Trail; New Grove of Sequoia Gigantea; Notes on the Pine 
Ridge Trail; Route up Mt. Williamson; Search for a Route from the 
Yosemite to the King’s River Cafion; Sources of the San Joaquin; Three 
Days with Mt. King; Through Death Valley; Through the Tuolumne 
Cafion; Tramp to Mt. Lyell; Upper Sacramento in October; Notes, 
Correspondence, and Reports. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, together forming Volume II. of the SrzrRA 
Crus BULLETIN. 

Contents of Volume II.—Ascent of the White Mountains of New Mexico; 
Basin of the South Fork of the San Joaquin River; Conifers of the Pacific 
Slope, Parts I and 11; Day with Mt. Tacoma; Early Summer Excursion to 
the Tuolumne Cafion and Mt. Lyell; Expedition of Prince Luigi Amedeo 
of Savoy to Mt. St. Elias; Explorations of the East Creek Amphitheater; 
From Mt. Rose to Mt. Shasta and Lower Buttes; Kaweah Group; Lava 
Region of Northern California; Mountain Trips: What to Take and How 
to Take It; Neglected Region of the Sierra; Observations on the Denuda- 
tion of Vegetation — Suggested Remedy for California; On Mt. Lefroy 
August 3, 1896; On Mt. Lefroy August 3, 1897; Philip Stanley Abbot; 
Taking of Mt. Balfour; To Tehipite Valley from the King’s River Grand 
Cafion; Up and Down Bubb’s Creek; Wanderings in the High Sierra 
Between Mt. King and Mt. Williamson, —Parts I and II; Woman’s Trip 
Through the Tuolumne Cafion; Yosemite Discovery ; Notes, Corre- 
spondence, and Reports. 

No. 20.—Volume III, No. 1, pp. 1 to 118—price $1.00.— Ramblings Through 
the High Sierra (Reprinted from ‘‘A Journal of Ramblings,” privately 
printed in 1875); Editorial Notice; Ouzel Basin; Forestry Notes. 

No. 21.— Ramblings Through the High Sierra. (Specially bound; without 
Editorial Notes, etc.) 

No. 22.—Volume III., No. 2, pp. 119 to 188.—Lake Tahoe in Winter; Ascent 

of ‘El Yunque”; Another Paradise; King’s River Cafion Trail Notes; 
Ascent of ‘Matterhorn Peak’’; Reports; Notes and Correspondence; 
Forestry Notes. 

No. 23.—Volume III., No. 3, pp. 189 to 270.—Parks and Peaks in Colorado; 
The Work of the Division of Forestry in the Redwoods; The Mazamas on 
Mt. Jefferson; Wagon-Trips to the Sierra; The Big Basin; The Re-Afforest- 
ing of the Sierra Nevada; The Descent ‘of Tenaya Cafion; An Ascent of 
Cathedral Peak; A Glimpse of the Winter Sierra; Notes and Corres- 
pondence; Forestry Notes. 

On receipt, in good condition, of a full set of the numbers comprising 
Volumes I. or IIL., together with the sum of $1.25, a bound volume will be 
forwarded, postpaid. 

Each number, 50 cents. 

Volume I., No. 3, and Volume II., No. 1, are out of print. 

Members may have additional copies of the bulletins at half rates. 


Copies of the above publications may be had on application to the Secre- 
tary, Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco, Cal. 















IT’S A NEW ROUTE 
TO THE SIERRAS 


THE SANTA FE 





Make some inquiries before you get down 
to planning for this or any other summer 
outing. 


TICKET OFFICE 
641 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco 








